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N° political event of the weck has been so impertant as 
i those which are near at hand; and chief among these is, 


question, the Ohio Republican Convention at Ch 


? of 


bevond 


veland next month. 
more on 
wealth and population than of its geographical position, making it a 
middle term between Eastern conservatism and Western reckless- 
ness, must always be a concern to the rest of the Union. 
interest which thus attaches to it is now heightened by the fact that 
Ohio is the President’s State in a close and peculiar way, and not at 
all as Vhat the Republicans may do, 
therefore, unless a split should openly declare itself, cannot help 
and 
this will be especially true of the Convention’s declarations on ques- 


c 


The State is one whose political action, not account of its 


Hlinois was Grant's State. 
being regarded as done with the Administration’s approval; 


tions concerning which the Administration has given an uncertain 
sound. That the silver question is one of these we need not say; 
and while fears are entertained that Mr. Hayes’s Southern “ policy ” 
and his civil-service reform acts may array the Convention against 
him, we do not observe that the silver men of the party apprehend 
that what it may 


wili equally antagonize his Administration. 


decide about remonetization and resumption 


Of course, nobody expects that the financial plank of the Cleve- 
land platform will be struggle, but with all the 
light we have at present we shall not be able on reading the plank 
to judge how far it is or is not “ inspired.” 
not know now whether Mr. Sherman really 
January 1, 1479, whether he is afraid it camot be achieved, whether 
he favors the restoration of the silver dollar as legal tender, or at 


framed without a 


In other words, we do 


Wishes resumption on 


all, or whether he regards it as an essential preliminary to resump- 
tion. Nor do we know precisely where Mr. Hayes stands on all 
these points. Ifthe platform retleets the Secretary or the Adiminis- 
tration it will at best be vague and unsatisfactory. the 
Ohio politicians urge entire silence as to the Resumption Act ; 
others, that a postponement of the date be demanded; eall 
for the 412'¢-vrain silver dollar to be issued as unlimited legal-ten- 
der, but only pari passu with the withdrawal of greenbacks; others 
want it issued without any contraction ; some desire a tixed limita- 
tion of the amount coined, others would be content with a few mil- 
lions by way of experiment, while others denounce any limitation 
whatever. Finally, we are likely to see participating in the mélée 
of contrary opinion the honest bimetallists, who, we take leave to 
think, are very few, and whose voices are not likely to prevail in this 
hubbub. If they do, it will not be to call for the immediate coinage 
of the dollar of our fathers. 


Some of 


some 





It becomes of some consequence to learn who will be most likely 
to draw up the silver resolution at Cleveland, or, failing that, what 
are the views of the men who might be appointed to draw it up. 
With the views of the editors of the Cincinnati Commercial and 
Gazette we are tolerably familiar, and should be pleased to think 
that what they daily reiterate found no echo with the Administra- 
tion. Mr. Garfield is popularly supposed to be as much in Mr. 
Hayes’s confidence as either of these gentlemen, and we had hoped 
that his utterances would be both sound and unequivocal. His 
latest have been neither. They were drawn out in an interview by 
and apparently for the benefit of the Gazette, and while containing 
the dema- 
As re- 
gards silver, he admitted that in the present condition of European 


standards it would be impossible for silver in this country to main- 


much that was sensible were calculated to encourage 


is 


gogues who are engaged in demoralizing the people of Ohio. 
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or Mr. Richard Smith had to do with t 


sumption plank of the Cleveland platterm 


The work of disestablishing the mac} polities 4 
Mr. Schurz’s phrase—has made co 
many close students of our polities mu 
revelations of the extent to which it: had ob control 77 
President's order has brought out | 
Eastern Pennsylvania, for instance, the U1 . 
twelve deputies, each one ot Whom belonged to a iN 
executive committee, and all, presumably, . 


Wards as ¢ efull 


of their re 


mate business. 


pective 


Again, in Wi consin, 








bers of the State Republican Committ 1d 
a nearly equal proportion of oticehold 
upon the political committees of other S1 \ 
masters, again, who are also members of Republican county ex 
tive committees, are sending their resign 
tees directly to the Post-Oth Dep \\ 
though this were the body—as in faet it has been—to which they 
were responsible for their political course rell the er 
ol publi bus nh s Nothing « ) hd 1 | spur ‘ t of thre ‘ 
to which o eholder have ] 77) +? vo . : , 
notion of alleg MK to the « 
m dd, of the faet that t ) 
the extre ] of ce I 

Phi Trying out of the « oreibh . 
the revelat ( eees atte ( i- 
dently becoming convinced ris up.’ and are quite 
prompt to fallin with what may be required of uh In Mr. ix 
department, as we have just stated, postmasters are rapidly send 
ing in their resignations from political committ In Judge 
Devens's 1 Col cL 1 Ore ] ( 
mally issu I Is are be eo 
ample of rs In M Shi ce t Sim 
mons, of Boston, has resigned from the State Committee, and 
other collectors may be expected to co] l example. 
Some of the decisions of the Administration with reference to the 
practical workit order have not been consistent with the ob- 





ject to be attaine tour Wiseonsin postmasters above referred 


to, for instanee, declared that if they resigned at once the Republi- 
can Executive Committee of the State would be destroved, and no 
ith authority to eall the next State con- 
pretence Mr. Key allowed them to re- 
nd, of course, to manipulate the ecusto- 
The postmaster of St. 
Executive Committee, aé- 
n the latter position, and the President was at first in 


body would be left. w 
vention; and upon this 


main upon the ¢ 


marv wires until after the next convention. 


CULILEETI Lee. ch 


Louis, Who is a member of the National 
} 


Sired To recal 


avor of allowing him to do so, because he would have no political 
three years. 


work to perform for nearly This opinion, however, 


encountered so much ridicule from the press that at a Cabinet meet- 


} sat? 
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sequently all officeholders were required to resign from 
mittee—a decision which affects also Assistant 
k, and Mr. Cornell of New York. — It is also sai 


and other official from the 
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‘ pital, and will not be allowed to 


{ ns in order to vote at home. Mr. Key has further 
‘ ! ter can be a candidate for election to am 
to resign his postmastership in case of 

i] " re accepting a nomination 
( ] | ( | t New York, of which we gave a full 
{ tine of the report of thi Investigating Commission, 
wed by the appointment by Mr. Arthur of a committee of 
lovees of the Custom-house, who were instructed to report 


( i reductions that could be made in the existing force. 
committee advised the discharge of about 150 employees, a Jess 

yy tage of the whole number, however, than the Investigating 
Com on had reeommended; and now we are informed that 
ie Cabinet has several times considered this important subject 
befo coming to a decision, though inclined to confirm the 
recommendation of the Commission. Apparently it has not 
occurred to the Administration that the New York Custom-house 
now supposed to be managed upon strictly business principles, 
nd that the number of employees requisite cannot therefore 
he correctly decided in Cabinet council, but only by the business 


manager of the concern, namely, the Collector of the Port. If he 
cannot be trusted to decide a point so essential to business efficiency, 
nd so impossible to be decided wisely by the President and his 
advisers at Washington, plain business men may infer that he is 


retained from political considerations. A discussion by the Cabinet 
of the respective merits of the recommendations of the ** Jay ” com- 
inission and the * Grant White” committee might be profitably re- 
placed, therefore, by a 


of the 


consideration of the business qualifications 
ijcet Which the Cabinet is fully qualified to deal 


Collector—a sul 


Republican Committee of Mississippi have adopted 
utions formally dissolving the party in that State. 


The State 
] This action 
little sensation in Republican cireles, the best party 
rs declaring it the most sensible thing that could have been 

That a party asserting the possession of a majority of 30,- 
000 voters should thus quietly disband is an unprecedented oceur- 
rene 


has « 


pred pre 


reated but 
done. 


, and under other circumstances would have been a most re- 
but, in fact, in Mississippi, as in South Carolina and 
Georgia, whieh will virtually if not formally follow the example of 
Mississippi, the Republican party of late has had only two excuses 
for existence—troops and plunder—and when these were withdrawn, 
the one from its support and the other from its grasp, the natural 
result followed. Its dissolution is therefore a sign of returning poli- 
tical health which even party managers have the good sense to wel- 


come. 


markable 


ones 





The members of the Louisiana Returning Board have published 
aw statement which, if true, gives a different complexion to the at- 
tempt now pending to bring them to justice. They deny that the 
Grand Jury has found any bill of indietment against them, either on 
its own motion or anybody's motion, and allege that the proceedings 
taken against them consist in the filing of an information by the 
district-attorney ; that he kept it secret until the judge of the court 
before which the ease would be tried had obtained leave of absence 
for ninety days, with the view of having the charge hanging over 
the aceused during all that period without the possibility of their 
having it enquired into. ‘This certainly gave a suspicious look to 
the whole matter, and made it incumbent on the district-attorney to 
explain his share in it. He has accordingly done so in a published 
statement, in which he admits that the members of the Board are 
prosecuted in consequence of an information plea filed by him, but 
furnishes the text of a request made by the Grand Jury to the court 


to instruct the district-attorney to file it. This, of course, relieves 
the district-attorney of the imputation of filing the information from 


motives of political prejudice. He asserts, moreover, in answer to 
sary delay, that the request of the jury was 
27th of June, and his plea filed as soon as possible 


thereafter, on the 5th of dul The matter, moreover, was originally 
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brought before the Grand Jury as long ago as January last, but at 


that time, of course, Wells and his associates refused to reeocnize the 


jurisdiction of the court. The present Grand Jury took it up as old 


business, but had some doubts of its legal right to indict the Return- 
ing-Board members at a special session of the court. Henee its re- 
; quest to the judge which led to the filing of the district-attorney’s in- 


formation. The action of the district-attorney, we may add, has had 
the good effect of drawing out some remarkable detinitions of t 


term * political offence. 


he 
Formerly this was understood to mean 
simply a conspiracy or insurrection undertaken with the view of 
overturning a government, both of them aets of whieh an upright 
and brave man might be guilty and retain his self-respect and that 
of his fellows. But in the Louisiana ease it is made to cover forgery, 
perjury, and falsification committed by officers of the Government 
for their private gain; and we are told that even if we have the 
plain proof in our hands we must let the knaves run, lest it should 
“embitter sentiments.” 


” 


We notice that it has been judiciously re- 
marked by some Republicans who are opposed to the investigation, 
that “ Tilden is at the bottom of it.’ We sincerely hope he is. If 
so, it is one of the best things he was ever at the bottom of, and we 
trust he will stay there. 


A nuinber of the taxpayers of Savannah have begun legal pro- 
ceedings to restrain creditors of that city from bringing suits 
against it on account of bonds, coupons, or promissory notes; 
to cause the city bonds, ete., to be declared null and void; and 


| to place the property of the city in the hands of a receiver. 


| the desired injunction is to be made on the 20th. 


The abstract of the application for an injunction, as given by 
the newspapers, is one of the most shameful exhibitions of dis- 
honest intent ever openly published by the 
commercial and civilized city. They ask for an injunction, in brief, 
because the present rate of taxation cannot be maintained without 
injury to general prosperity ; because some creditors of the city have 
brought suits against the city, and others are likely to do so, thus 
creating “ serious embarrassment ”; and because these hard-hearte:1 
creditors allege that they are only asserting their legal rights, and 
refuse to compromise. The debts of the city amount to something 
over 84,000,000, more than half of which was contracted, as long ago 
as 1853, for railroad subscriptions, Savannah River improvements, 
the construction of water-works, gas-lights, and other city improve- 
ments. The tax-rate of Savannah is about two per cent, a high 
rate, undoubtedly, but no higher than that of some other cities. 
The repudiators do not deny the authority ef the city government 
to borrow money for the uses of the city, but deny the power to 
contract ‘‘loans in the form of coupon bonds.” The argument upon 
“The South,” 


business men of a 


| says the Charleston News and Courier, commenting upon this case, 


“is too poor to be dishonest, and too much in need of money to re- 
fuse to pay her debts ”—a suggestion which South Carolina and 
Virginia, as well as Georgia, would do well to meditate upon. 





The financial event of the week was the closing of the subscrip- 
tion-books for the United States 4 per cent 30-year bonds, which 
have been open since the 15th day of June. The subscriptions came 
in slowly until two days before the last one, and the caleulation then 


_ was that if $25,000,000 were taken it would be as good as could be 


expected. On the next day $9,000,000 were taken, on the next 
$11,000,000, and on the last day $23,000,000—making the total 
subscribed $65,000,000, with about two millions more to be 
reported. This, of course, was a great as well as an unex- 
pected success. The books were opened also in London, and 
have not yet been closed. The large subscriptions in this country 
show conclusively that the people who have money te lend want first 
of all absolute security, and with this assured the rate of interest is 
less important. When the heavy decline in real estate, the shrink- 
age of all railroad securities and the utter extinction of not a few, 
are taken into account it is not strange that the investing public 
should have at last learned the lesson that the principal of a loan is 
more important than a high rate of interest. 





The 


July 19, 1877 | 
a 
There has been during the week a striking illustration of the 
ditticulty of getting at the truth about the war in the ease of the 
operations at Bavazid. General Tergukassotl, as we mentioned in 


our last issue, who was compelled to retreat afier his reverse at 


Delibaba, marched to the relief of Bayazid, in the citadel of which a 
small Russian garrison, numbering in all 1.600 men, had been shut 
up by a division ef Turkish regulars and a bedy of Kurds. The 


question was whether Tergukassoff was able to raise the siege. It 
was announced officially at St. Petersburg on the 12th inst. that he 
had suceeeded, and had dispersed the Turkish force; Turkish de- 
spatehes from Erzerum, dated the following day, however, an- 
nouneed just as positively that the garrison of the place was i ez- 
and General Tergukassotf four hours away. The fact 
appears to be that he did relieve the garrison, but found the town 
destroyed and the place in a pestiferous condition, and he retired 
with the whole force to the Russian frontier. He aseribed the 
delay on his march to the necessity of protecting crowds of Christian 
fugitives driven into his eamp by the Kurds. The siege of Kars 
seems to have been substantially suspended. An English officer, 
writing in the London Zimes from Mukhtar’s headquarters on the 


tremis, 


9th of June, gives an account of the position at Zevin (in assaulting 


which Loris Melikoff came to grief), which shows it to be one of 
extraordinary strength—a plateau approached by a steep ascent, 
scarped in some places, and flanked by lofty mountains. He gives 
the whole toree under Mukhtar’s orders at that date at fifty-seven 
battalions—say 30,000 men—infantry, about 1,500 regular cavalry, 
and ninety field and mountain guns. The general opinion in Europe 
seems to be that the Russians were too weak in numbers for the job 
before them, and that they cannot resume a formidable offensive 
without heavy reinforcements. 





The Russians have crossed the Balkans. 
command estimated 
arms of the service, 


Gen. Gurko, with a 
at some 20,000 men, properly made up of all 
and starting from Elena, quietly surmounted 
the Tverditza Pass on the 13th inst., and the next day surprised the 
Turkish battalion guarding the outlet at Khainkoi. Without delay 
he pressed on westward to Kasanlik, in the rear of the Shipka Pass, 
whose defenders will thus have some difficulty in preventing it from 
becoming the main thoroughfare of the Russian advance. Mean- 
time Cossacks sent out to the southward have reached Yeni-Sagra 
and destroyed telegraphie communication with Slivno, as well as 
railroad communication with Yamboli. The equally important line 
between Philippopoli and Adrianople is now menaced with interrup- 
tion at any moment, and the Turks, who are concentrating all their 
available foree at the latter city, are calling in all their rolling-stock 
from points beyond. On the other side of the Balkans the Russian 
progress is no less satisfactory. On the 16th, Nikopoli surrendered 
after a hard struggle, and 6,000 Turkish regulars fell into the hands 
of the captors. Better still, two monitors were among the prizes, 
and may not unlikely be soon heard of in the operations against 
Widin. Cossacks are already reported at Lom-Palanka. In regard 
to the investment of Rustchuk we hear nothing positive; but this 
fortress is said to have been eut off from Rasgrad by the Russians 
cutting the railroad at Vetova, and the probabilities are that by 
this time the garrison—say 30,000 men—has been effectually 
“corked up.”  Silistria is also isolated, as the Turks have permitted 
the occupation of Medjidie, and consequently abandoned the 
Tchernavoda-Kustendshe line of defence. That the Russian ad- 
vance has not to fear much enterprise is evident from the faet that 
the staff of Abdul Kerim Pasha, who is an old man, consists of two 
Turks, one of whom was never in the military service till the out- 
break of the present war. The operations are apparently directed 
by the Council of War at Constantinople. 


One of the most important elements in the Tureo-Russian prob- 
lem has been well known all along to be the attitude of Austria, and 
about this there was a good deal of mystery; but it has been rightly 
felt that the war could never have been begun if Russia had not 
had positive assurance of her neutrality, because if she ordered the 
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Russian army to retire behind the Pruth it would have ) 

but to obey promptly, so completels ire its Commiaeations \ 

her power, and so thoroughly could l yb ( I 
man Nevertheless, as the M ele ( 1 1] | 
population was well known to svinp \ 
and to dread Slavie aggrandizement, there was more ¢ uN 
pectation, especially in England, that it might b 

hand of the Government and precipitate some kind « 


All doubts on the subject have it wer 
speech of Herr Tisza, the president of the Hungarian M 
which he announced that the Government had pursued 
beginning a policy of absolute netitrality, and meant to adi 
until Austrian interests were in some manner menaced, 
they had not been. He said ** they were not bound in any d 
whatever”; that “the sole guiding principle of the foreign 
pursued by them was the interest of the Austro-Hungarian nu 
to the exclusion of all antipathies and sympathies,” a deel 
Which was received by the Parliament with * loud and gene 
ing.” The London Economist draws attention tothe important | 
this may have on England’s position. 


been set at rest, 1 


Austria has been look 

hitherto by the English pro-’Turks as their most likely ally in ease 
they had to fight Russia: but 
sented to Count Shuvalot? by 


in the list 


Lord 


of ** British int 


Derby whi 


menace—the safety of Egypt, the Canal, and Const ; i 

| the impassability of the Dardanelles to men-of-war—it is all but « 
tain that only one, Constantinople, would be found in the Aust 
list. The inference is obvious. 

The home questions by which the British mind is most oee 
pied are ecclesiastical questions. The Vittlhe Manual of the 
‘ priests ” of the Society of the Holy Cross has excited 
tense disgust, and seems likely to have serieus conse: 
in some shape, for the members, who are said to 1 
seven hundred. The Arehbishop of Canterbury has declared in the 
House of Lords that anybody who detected a * priest” in asking any 


of the objectionable questions in the Manual of a wife or child, woul 
be justified in forbidding him ever to approach hi 


the public mind has been still further relieved by the opinion of the 
Attorney-General in the House of Commons, that the publisher of 
filthy books is liable to prosecution, even although he does not } 
lish them for money or protit. 

The incident has helped to fan the tlame of excitement on the 
Burials Bill, which was introduced by the Government and passed in 


the Commons, allowing Dissenters to bury their dead in the churehvard 
silently, without the interference of the Anglican incumbent ; but an 


amendment in the Lords introduced by Lord Harrowby., a Con- 


servative peer, which was earried by a small majority. allowed the 
Dissenters to have a decent religious service performed by their own 
ministers. A defeat of a Conservative Ministry on such a question 


in the Lords is naturally looked upon as a serious ma 
Government, instead of accepting the amendment, hav 
excitement by withdrawing the Dill 
matter during the recess. Mr. Leatham seized this opportunity to 
bring up in the Commons the old subject of the sale of church-livings, 
of which he showed that there were, when he spoke, no Jess than 


tter, and the 
increased the 


and promising to consider the 


2,383 in the market for sale or exchange. The Government agreed 
with him so far as to half promise some measure against the sale of 


‘next presentations.” The right of presenting in perpetuo ministers 


to chureh-livings has now a very large amount of money invested in 


it, as its value goes into the purchase-money of estates, and it would 
be dificult to abolish it without enormous outlay in compensation. 
So, as to this, Mr. Cross, the Minister, proposes to confine himself to 
arousing the consciences of patrons to the solemnity of their trust. 
But nobody defends the practice of selling “the next presentation ” 

that is. the right of filling the next vacancy only—which is often 
put up in the market by advertising that the present incumbent is 
old and intirm, and the shooting and fishing in the neighborhood 
excellent. 
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thi . D THE RESCUMPTION ACT 
| | «tt the lat H - 
i I h th 
thre 
! { hi L to t out tl 
’ ‘ cl « vie "re f 
u ou reforms 
) To ( th vl « t ¢ Wor- 
las our re ow by thi 
lure egard to the pacification of the South 
ol « civil ( The pretence that what Mr. 
Haves } done with regard to South Carolina and Louisiana is in 
e1 different ubstance from and will have more dreadful 
‘ uenees t G ral Grant did with regard to Georgia, 
Alaba M ipp d Arkansas is surely marked by extraordi- 
! udaeit ind the kind of support they are giving to civil-ser- 
( eform would ely be diverting if their sermons during the 
( shad not exh ed the publie mirthfulness. 

But there one th for which during the campaign they did 
With great appearance of earnestness claim credit for superior vir- 
te Sav wh 1 will,” they exclaimed, ‘about our attitude to- 

irds the South and to ls civil-service reform ; perhaps on these 
mycatte enre a little weal nd vacillating, and have been and are 

i of considerable humbug. But with regard to the curreney 
nd the public credit vou will admit that the Democrats cannot for 
one moment be compared to us. See how we have fought the 
Democratic intlationists in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and see how we 
have put on thi tute-book a solemn pledge binding the Govern- 
ment to renew specie payments in 1879.” 

Now, lout go back to the origin of the Resumption Act or 
questioning the motives of its framers, it must be admitted that it 
was the strongest point in the Republican position last vear. It is 
true that all mention of it was deliberately excluded from the plat- 
form, and that the allusion to the duty of returning to specie pay- 
ment very vague and indefinite. But Mr. Hayes was very 
outspoken in his letter of acceptance, and the Republican press was 
no less so »th temn duty of resuming on the day named. Our 


the 
endricks’s proposal to repeal the Act, and the disgust excited 
Tilden’s long letter of 
criticised it. He thought there to accumulation of 
teps taken for funding the greenbacks on a great 


( mb ) 9 


horror felt in good Republican society 


acceptance in which he 
ought be an 


scale before a day was fixed for resuming, and he laid it down 

that the proper time for resumption was when wise preparations 
had ripened into a perfeet ability to accomplish the objects aimed 
at with ¢ inty and ea It was easily seen that this left a good 
deal of uncertainty as to the time of resumption if the Democrats 
got into power, and the Republicans “ pointed with pride” to their 
own Act, Which provided that on the first of January, 1879, green- 


redeemed in gold. 


should on presentation be 


backs If they had no 

other advantage over the Democrats they at least had this, and it was 
7 

it may seem, the Western Republicans are now 

very work which was expected Hen- 

Tilden’s position 


They 


Extraordinary as 
of Tilden and 
have adopted 


engaged in the 
their 


almost word for word. 


dricks and followers. 


They denounce the Resumption Act almost 
in the language of the St. Louis platform, which declared it “a 
hindrance” to resumption and demanded its repeal and ealled in its 
tead for **a judicious 


system of preparation by public economies, by 





oficial retrenchments, and by wise finanee, which should assure the 
Whole world of its perfect ability and its perfect readiness to meet 
inv of pro es at the call of the creditors entitled to payment.” 
Haves v t that time being held up to Republican admiration as 

( »Was not only opposed to the repeal of the Act, but 

ho if he a 1 to any change in it would be in favor of hasten- 
ing instead of postp e day. The Cincinnati Gazette and the 
Chicago Tribe two ot leading papers in the West, are now 
de he A eal { iodification ” almost in Demo- 


yiuliber G20 


aiion. (N 


eratie words and for Democratic r is The Tribune says we 
( ot resu on the d remed nich as no adequate prepa- 
ration has been made for that purpo ommends delay and 

of preparation w] do not quite understand, 
’ ch is of the re of ** publie econo and ** wise finance.” 
I t Democrats have been i, that the country will 

bmit to the contraction nec ‘y to resumption, and thi 

if th bye ire redeemed we must have plenty of silver or 
bank-bills to take their place. The Cincinnati Gazette says, as the 


4 


ocrats said, that “the Resumption Ac 


9 at 


Den 


! t is impracticable,” a 
‘*poliey without a plan”; but it d 


vs not, like the wicked Demc- 
erats, demand the “repeal” of the Aet, but only its “ moditication.” 
The Cincinnati Commercial is so oceupied with the remonetization 
of silver that it does not appear to have its head quite clear about 
the Act, but appears also, on the whole, to have got into the Demo- 
cratic position. This, for instance, in its is 
like the joint composition of Tilden and Hendricks and the St. Louis 


Comnnittee on Resolutions: 


se of July 8, sounds very 


“The fact is that the declaratory Act was not originally a wise 
one. The really practical work was to organize such a 
state of things in the monetary system or machinery of the country 
as would have established a driit towards specie resumption, and 
let business solve the problem. Having got the declared 
intent of the country to resume, it would have been, perhaps, wiser 
legislation to foster the sentiment in that direetion by adhering to 
the excellent suggestions of Mr. Rowland’s whereas, and omitting 
the designation of a day for the consummation of the Act.” 

This seems to be a direct eall that “wise preparations should ripen 
into perfect ability,” or for “a judicious system of preparation 

by wise finance.” On the following day, it is true, the editor while 
acknowledging the unwisdom of the measure, acknowledged also 
that, having gone so far towards resumption, it would be a serious 
matter “to take a backward step,” and a day later still confessed 
that “wise preparation” would be “in the nature of repudiation.” 
Vhere he stands now we have no means of knowing, but presume 
his ultimate eonelusion will be that we ought in some manner to 
“ripen into perfect ability” before we carry out the Act of 1875. 
The minor Republican organs at the West are rapidly running in 
the same direction, and probably, by the time Congress meets, the 
bulk of Republican opinion in that region will have reecived a strong 
bent in the direction of the very ground taken in 1876 by Tilden 
and his Convention upon the national credit, and in the direction of 
complete repudiation of the most effective of all the arguments used 
in support of Hayes’s election. 

It is to be regretted that at a juncture like this there should exist 
in the publie mind any doubt or uncertainty as to the position held 
by the Administration on the currency questions now under debate, 
and as to its intentions with regard to the Resumption Act. With 
a large body of people who do not go very deeply into these matters 
the word of the President or Secretary of the Treasury counts for a 
great deal in the formation of opinion, and a clear and distinct enun- 
ciation from either of them of the views and purposes of the Govern- 
ment, both with regard to the silver question and the question of 
resumption, would go a great way towards steadying multitudes of 
persons who have already forgotten what it was they most “hol- 
lered” about when they were supporting Hayes last summer. This 
is one of those cases where it will hardly do for the Adminis- 
tration to keep its own counsel, because one of the essen- 
tial conditions resumption is a state of mental prepara- 
tion for it on the part of the public. That state has 
been brought about within the last vear. It was strengthened 
greatly by Mr. Hayes’s election. We are now in some danger of 
secing it shaken or destroyed. Business men see leading party 
organs abandoning the party position on this subject, and a power- 
ful effort making to plunge the country into a financial experiment 
which everybody in the New and Old World who has given the sub- 
ject long and serious attention considers little short of crazy, and 
which, the matter being one of pure business, is advocated half 
the time on grounds purely sentimental. Meanwhile disquieting 
rumors are afloat in the newspapers as to the President's views and 
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neutralize the et hese rumors. There are as yet no signs in 
that department of active preparation for the work of resumption, 
so near, and in which the destruction of the dis- 
The Treasury 
*, With greenbacks at par, 
and there is only a vear and a half left to do it in, and to eonvinee 


people that it surely will be done. 


which is now 


count on greenbacks must be the first great step. 


must meet the resumption-day, if possibl 


PROFESSIONALS AND AMATEURS IN POLITICS. 


MUERE have been during the past week several expositions of the 
completeness with which the Republican organization and the 
management of elections—including the canvass of the voters, which 
in populous districts has to be perpetual; the provision of booths, of 
ballots, of inspectors and desks, of rooms, and the raising of money 
for the expenses, Which are very heavy—are now, and ever since the 
Republican party came into power have been, in the hands of 
Federal officeholders. The great bulk of the funds, too, needed for 
electioneering purposes is, we are told, and, judging by the smallness 
of the contributions from other sources, has to be, raised by assess- 
ments on the salaries of Government employees. From all this we 
are asked to picture to ourselves the probable consequences to the 
party organization of the execution of the President’s late order. In 
the Southern States, where the officeholders are the only Republi- 
cans possessing even familiarity with the arts of reading and writ- 
ing, or any business capacity, it will probably lead to the disappear- 
ance of the party for the present from the political arena; and, in- 
deed, it has produced this result in one State—Mississippi—already. 
Many writers and some politicians seem inclined to prepare us for 
something similar even at the North—not, that is to for 
the disappearance of the party, but for its overwhelming de- 
feat at the polls. They produce plenty of proof of the un- 
Willingness of persons not connected with the Government ser- 
Vice to give cither money or time to the work of party manage- 
ment. They meet the argument based on the fact that the Re- 
publican party was formed and won its first and greatest victory 
without the aid of a single officcholder and without a cent of ex- 
torted money, by alleging that volunteers are undoubtedly produced 
in abundance under the influence of great and exciting questions 
like slavery or disunion, but that in ordinary times they cannot, as 
experience has shown, be looked for. It cannot be denied that the 
politicians make their case look very formidable. They show be- 
yond question the great difficulty of organizing universal suffrage, 
and making it work through party machinery in a vast and busy 
community like ours, where there are so few ‘natural leaders,” so 
little popular docility, and where elections are so numerous and the 
voter’s attention distracted by so great a variety of “issues” and 
interests, municipal, State, and Federal. Nor is it a wholly des- 
picable reply to the objection that the Democratic party is kept 
wive and vigorous without the aid of offices to say that it owes a 
great deal of its power and activity to the hope of offices, and that 
if plunder were not permitted after victory its ranks also would be 
very thin. 
But this mode of defending the old system is very fortunate, be- 
cause it goes to the root of the difficulty and danger by which Ameri- 
can institutions are now beset. 


say, 


If there be any deduction from po- 
litical experience more firmly established than another, it is that 
public spirit, as it is called—that is, the interest of individuals in 
general concerns, and the willingness of individuals to work without 
reward for the general welfare 

mental activity. Nothing sury 
more than the enormous amount of money contributed and labor given 
by persons for the promotion of charitable and educational and re- 
ligious purposes. A vast religious organization—looking at all denomi 

nations as one chureh—and a highly expensive one, is supported and 
earried on by private labor and funds. 
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failure or refusal. Though last not least, even if oficcholders wer 

a body more respected and trusted by the community than they are 
the fact that their positions in party management are arrogated by 
themand not given to them, and that they are neither chosen by the 
outside members of the party nor responsible to them, would prevent 
private citizens from entrusting to them large sums of money, of wiftch 
they will have to render no account, for political purpose The balk 
of the voters of any party will never subscribe l 
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THE ELECTORAL ISSUE IN FRANCE. 
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Parts, June 1877. 
"IIE Senate has voted the dissolution of the Chamber of Deputies by a 
majority of twenty, and we have therefore been for two days without 


9° 


a Parliament. According to our Constitution the Senate cannot hold any 


mectings when the Deputies are not assembled. Though not subject now 
to re-election, it maintains only a nominal existence, and practically does 
not exist for the present. The executive power is left alone, and is at 
liberty to wait three months before the electoral colleges are invited to send 
new Deputies. The country, to all appearances, is perfectly calm ; there 
has not been a sign of any popular fermentation or agitation in the great 
cities—in Paris, in Lyons, in Marseilles. I had the curiosity to go two 


days ago to one of the populous haunts of the Paris faubourgs, and I 
found the working-men gay and apparently indifferent. I could not help 
remembering the curious indifference which was shown in the faubourgs 
at the time of the coup d’ctat of December, 1850 ; it seemed then as if the 
proltaires (they used to glory in the name), remembering the bloody days 
of June and Cavaignac, looked upon Napoleon with some complacency, 
and considered him as their avenger. 
the Deputies of the time conducted to the prison of Mazas, and the men 
whom they had themselves elected a few weeks before could not find an 
asylum in the Faubourg St. Antoine. Can it be that the working popu- 
lation of Belleville is in a similar mood, and that, remembering the simi- 
sof the Commune, it looks only with contempt on the 363 mem- 
Their 
opinion, after all, is no longer the great political force of the present ; 
the will of the communistie city will be merged in the will of France. 
The question then arises : What does France think in the present crisis ? 
What is her will 2? The decision of universal suffrage can be deferred 
three months, but three months are but a short interregnum. 

There is always, if we should believe the best strategists, some advantage 
in taking the offensive. Dismissing the Jules Simon cabinet, though it had 
the confidence of the Chamber, taking a cabinet from the minority, and 
dissolving the Chamber of Deputies, was decidedly taking the offensive. 
This determination may have some effect with a large part of the nation, 
which is timid, and which is sometimes led by its very timidity towards 
men or principles that it really does not admire. Thus far it is impossi- 
ble to judge if the act of the 16th of May (for we call it an act, not a coup 
d'état, as it was strictly constitutional) has added much to the prestige 
of the President. There are those who would like to see him take the 
most extreme measures, make himself a Cesar, a Stadtholder, an absolute 
ruler, under one name or another; and there are those who would not 
like to see him step outside the limits of the Constitution. Those of us 


lar day 
bers of the Left who have ‘‘ manifested ” against the dissolution ? 


who are 
pare MacMahon to General Washington ; between the Conservatives and 
the Radicals, France seems to them in a position which has some analogy 
with the new state which had to choose between the principles of the Fed- 
eralists and those of the Democrats. Washington was the type of the con- 

honest, severe President, still imbued with all the ideas of an 
English Tory, hating and despising the French revolutionary school. 
MacMahon, monarchical by all the associations and traditions of his past, 
iil he the founder of a republic. Napoleon I. broke the spirit of 
‘Terrorists and of the Revolutionists by his absolute power, his con- 
s, and his administrative genius ; the Revolution must now be 
and the honest enthusiasts who look upon MacMahon as 


rvative, 


mav st 
the 
tinued wan 


chained by law : 


anew Washington consider that he is right in stretching the constitu- 
tionel law to the greatest possible extent in order to give time to France 
io reflect, to reassure the masses, the peasantry, and to procure a better 


representation of the great conservative interests of the country. 
| vy be so. The Marshal certainly has some of the qualifications 


They saw with a cynical pleasure | 
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ee 
which make him fit for the rdle which I now attribute to him ; he is reti- 
cent, enigmatic, silent, stubborn, very determined ; he is at the same 
time the head of the army and the obedient and conscientious servant of 
the Ite has a deep and sincere hatred of the 
and of political charlatans. There a 
e difficulties to such a réle. F 
by a nation. 


law. revolutionary school 


re, however, great and almost insur- 


mountalh] 


irst of all, it must be understood 
The Marshal himself may be unconscious, or almost un- 
conscious, There have been men who have been led to great destinies by 
But the countries which have followed 
them had some sort of understanding with them. I doubt if at present 
rance understands exactly the Marshal. France is not always intelli- 
gent, politically speaking ; France believed, when M. Thiers was chief of 
the executive, that he was working in the interest of a constitutional 
monarchy, and all M. Thiers’s assurances, all his increasing devotion to 
the Republic, could not alter this opinion. Does France really believe 
that MacMahon has no after-thought—none of those thoughts which Pas- 
cal called /es pensées de derriére ? Does France believe that she is invited 
simply to choose between a republic led by ambitious demagogues, who 
cannot or will not stop the progress of socialism, and a republic led by 
Conservatives, who think that enough has been done for equality, and that 
the first duty of the Government is to keep the country as ¢¢ 7s, without des- 
troying oraltering allitsinstitutions ? Idoubtit, and for this reason: the 
framers of the Republican Constitution were not ardent Republicans ; they 
could not obtain the vote of the Monarchists, even embittered and disap- 
pointed as they were by the foolish action of the Comte de Chambord, without 
inserting in their work a revision clause. The revision was, in fact, made 
as easy as possible ; the whole fabrie of the Constitution can be changed 
if the revisionists have a majority of one in the Senate and a majority of 
one in the Chamber of Deputies ; and no limit was fixed to the right of 
revision, If there is a majority, however small it may be, in both 
Chambers, the Chambers can unite in Congress, and this majority can 
alter everything in the state, proclaim the Comte de Chambord or Prince 
Napoleon or Napoleon IV. King or Emperor, 

This revision can only be made in 1880, if the Marshal is opposed to 
it; till that period, he alone has the right to propose a revision ; after 
that date every man in the country can agitate for it. This date of 1880 
is so near that it seems difficult that the French people should forget it. 
The peasants may say to themselves ; It would be, of course, very well to 
have a good and quiet government for two years, but we should like to 
know what there is behind it. The choice of the electors will not so much 
be between the conservative republic and the radical republic as between 
those who will offer to make the revision in this or that sense and those who 
will insist upon having no revision at all. The Republicans are all stand- 
ing in array, and the list of the opponents of the new Cabinet goes from 


instinct more than by reasoning, 


' Thiers and Léon Renault, who was Marshal MacMahon’s prefect of 


' 


a little familiar with the history of the United States com- | 
' dangers of what the Duc de Broglie calls Jafent radicalism. 


police for a long time, from Léon Say and Waddington to M. Naquet and 
Louis Blane. Such men as Thiers, Gambetta, and Naquet represent a 
coalition of all the Republican forces ; on the other side, what do we see ? 
do we see an army composed of Conservative Republicans ? Not in the 
least ; we see, to be sure, some very remarkable men, who would 
be quite contented with a very stern and conservative republic—M. 
Buffet, M. de Broglie, and a few others; behind them we see a 
great army of men who really hate the republican form of government, 
and who will take the first opportunity to change it into another. M. de 
Fourtou, the Duc de Broglie, the Marshal himself will tell the country 
that they do not threaten the Constitution, that they are the firmest sup- 
porters of it, that they only wish to defend it against the encroachments 
of the Radicals, against the violence of open radicalism, and against the 
They are 
perfectly sincere ; the question is whether their followers will remain 
long with them on the ground they have chosen ; whether they will be 
able to hinder their partisans from carrying on, under the protection of a 
republican form of government, a bitter and unmerciful war against the 
Republic. When the Republicans taunted the Due de Broglie with being 
the leader of a coalition of Legitimists, of Orleanists, and of Bona- 
partists, he simply replied, ‘‘ Coalition for coalition, I prefer mine to 
yours” ; he did not deny that he was the Republican general of a monar- 
chical army. He will try, and his friends will try, to organize and con- 
stitute what may be called the Marshal’s party ; but as the next Chamber 
may be entrusted with the task of revising the Constitution, it will per- 
haps be futile to try to divide the country between MacMahonism and 
anti-MacMahonism. It is more likely, and it is more in the necessities 
of the case, that the electors should decide between revisionists and anti- 
revisionists. 
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All the Republicans, though they profess now to be somewhat discon- 
dented with the present Republican Constitution, will be more or less 
anti-revisionists ; their adversaries will be in great majority revisionists, 
and the most ardent of all will be the Bonapartists. The Legitimists know 
that their chance of making a monarchy could hardly be as good in 1880 
as it was in 1870; still they do not abandon their hopes, but they are 
not arrogant, and their hopes are 


shadowy. As for the Bonapartists, 


they don’t believe in a conservative republic, nor in honest MacMahonism. 
To men like the Due de Broglie, the actual régime is the true ** Republie 
without republicans” ; 
Without an emperor.” 


to the Bonapartists, it appears as ‘* the Empire 
The Empire once reorganized—that is, the ad- 
ministration, the police, the courts of the country being once more in 
the hands of their partisans, the country being once more submitted not 
to the strong rule of the law, but to the arbitrary rule of a few powerful 
and unscrupulous men—the emperor may come and crown the edifice. 
Such is the avowed design, such is the insolent dream of the Bonapartist 
leaders, They do not conceal theirambition; they are like hungry men who 
For three months, and per- 
haps more, the conscience of France will be torn between her good and her 


think they can at last satisfy their appetites. 


evil instincts ; what her verdict will be seems to me at the present time 
so very uncertain that I could not honestly venture to make any pro- 
phecy. Many incidents may happen which will make a revolution in the 
hearts of many. Imagine, for instance, that some great power should 
take advantage of the absence of a constituted Chamber ; suppose that 
France should wake up with the perspective of some great national 
danger. All the calculations of the politicians in such a case may prove 
But even under the stillness of our present life there are 
probably deep and invisible currents ; opinions are formed in the cot- 


to be vain. 


tages, in the huts of the peasants, that have not much to do with the 
dialectics of our great orators. The atoms of France are in motion, and 


molecular force will suddenly be transformed into a visible force. 


Correspondence. 


JUDGE DILLON AND TITE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF IOWA. 
To Tur Eprror or Tue Nation : 

Sir: The undersigned, attorneys for the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, trustee under all the mortgages of the Central Railroad of 
Iowa, and complainant in the foreclosure suit against that road, deem it 
an act of simple justice to Judge Dillon to protest against the extraordi- 
nary insinuations and reflections against that eminent jurist in reference 
In all his rulings we believe that he has been actuated solely 
by a conscientious desire to do justice between the parties, and the ides 
that he has been influenced by improper motives in what he has done or 
refused to do has never, so far as we have heard or believe, entered the 
brain of any counsel connected in any way with the litigation. It is not 
true that he has denied or delayed justice. The former receiver (pre- 
viously the superintendent of the road) was removed after charges not 
affecting his integrity were made and investigated, and in pursuance of 
the avowed purpose of the Court ultimately to appoint some person un- 
connected with any party contending for the possession of the property. 
Moreover, the appealing bondholders claim that they never consented to 
the decree of foreclosure and sale as entered. The judge's original 
denial of the appeal taken by the dissenting bondholders from the decree 
was solely on account of form, and in that denial he pointed out to them 
the mode in which they should apply, and on application being subse- 
quently made in that manner it was granted ; nor, so far as we are aware, 
has there been any conflict between the various orders and decisions made 
by him in the case. 

The statement that he continued for some time to prevent any execu- 
tion of the decree is absurd, On the appeal being taken from the decree, 
Mr. Justice Miller, of the United States Supreme Court, stayed the pro- 
ceedings on the filing of the usual supersedeas bond, the amount of which 
he fixed. This supersedeas was subsequently vacated by the Supreme 
Court, Justices Miller and Field dissenting. (See 3 Otto’s Rep., p. 412.) 
Since then Judge Dillon has consistently held that, pending the appeal 
and after the supersedeas was vacated, it was for the trustee alone to de- 
termine whether it would or would not execute the decree, and has inti- 
mated his wish that it might be executed. 

The trouble and delay in the reorganization of the road have been 
caused by the fact that the first-mortgage bondholders are not all satisfied 
with the decree, a minority having appealed. 


to the case. 


Judge Dillon has never 
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Ep. NATION. ] 


\| R. WINSOR has finally decided toa cept the position tendered hin 
: by Harvard College, and the college is certainty tot ngratulated 
His management of the library ought to prove equivalent heavy 
dowment.—tThe fifth report of the Chicage Public 1 ury 

an aggregate of 51,408 books, and a rather slow rate of increase. The 
institution has suffered from the embarrassment of the city finanees, and 
a healthy progress cannot be expected untila special building is 
vided.——Mr. Ward's bust of William Gilmore Sitams has been ready for 
delivery for a whole year, but still remains only half paid for. 1 t 
hundred dollars are needed to redeem it and provid for the setting up, 
and the Press Association of South Carolina is endeavoring to raise this 
sum.——The Globe edition of Milton's Poetical Works published by M 
millan & Co. is one of the best of that series of standard works w ’ 
cheapness vies with the excellence of the editing and typography. The 
editor in this case is Professor Masson, an authority without a rival in his 


knowledge of the life and writings of the poet. The text is that of his 
so-called Cambridge edition, and the introductions are an abridgment 
from the same. They supply in great measure the place of notes, and 
could least well be spared of the two.— The distinctive features of the 
one-volume ‘ Leopold Shakspere * (Cassell, Petter & Galpin) are its arrange 

ment of the poet’s works in chronological order, so that the po of 
‘**TLucrece,” for example, comes between Part IT. of ** King Henry VI" 
and the ** Taming of the Shrew“; the inclusion of the ‘* Passionate Pil 


grim” and of the plays doubtfully ascribed to Shakspere ; the text of Pro- 
fessor Delius 


The ardent founder of the new Shakspere Soci: 


; and, best of all, we may say, an introduction by Mr. F. J 
Furnivall. tv here freely 
disburses his store of special knowledge in minutely describing the career 
of Shakspere, and showing in their true colors the man and his time. The 
of the volume. Of course Mr. Furnivall’s 
indifference to extremes comes frequently to the 

orthography of the preterite (sneerd, ceast, ete.); or in tracing Shakspere’s 


result is well worth the cost 


surface, as in his 


route to London ‘over lias and oolite at first,” then over the “ Wycombe 


chalk,” till finally he ‘*descends to London clay”; or in his allusion to the 


parson who eut down the Shakspere mulberry ‘this confounded 


as 


man.” But such eccentricities do not obscure Mr. Furnivall’s merits, 
even if they at times discredit his judgment.—— After the fullhandedness 


of this Introduction, the facts about Shakspere contained in ‘Shakespeare's 
Home’ (J. Sabin & Sons) seem rat This little 
compilation, in which Irving has been drawn upon to some extent, and its 
originality consists in eleven etchings of the scenery about Stratford, by 
Messrs. J. F. & W. W. Sabin. These, though s 
praise as being still a rare kind of illustration in American books.——The 


her meagre. volume is a 


light sketches, deserve 
Senate of the University of London has voted to admit women to degrees 
At a meetin 
and presided over by the Earl of Shaftesbury, it was stated that in addi- 
tion to the degrees offered by the Universities of London and Dublin, a 
} ospital for clinical prac tice had been secured 1} : f the London School of 
Medicine for Women ; and £2,600 of the £5,000 required to curry out this 
arrangement were subscribed on the spot. —The French theatrical year- 
book, ‘Les Annales du Théatre et de la Musique,’ the first volume of 
which we noted last year, seems to have entered on a long lease of life 


in other faculties besides medicine. g lately held in Londen, 


Its most formidable competitor, the revived ‘ Almanach des Spectacles,” has 
not : 1 The editors of the ‘Annales,’ MM. Edouard 
No*l and Edmond Stoullig, apologize for its delayed appearance? and pro- 
mise the next volume by February 1. In spite of the delay—caused in 
great part by M. Victorien Sardou, who was at last unable to provide the 


ippeared this 


year. 
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I His ney \ W 
R Lhis Gehurtsjahr C had i 
it 6,000 volumes, Consisting largely of t 
| im antiquity \t the time of his d h Zumpt was en- 


n for year rv favorite 

had 1 ed f it much auxiliary material. The 

ii n lRtoman 1 Grecian in ptior ind in dis- 

| l ul I }) 1 ‘ Of these last ther are about 

QO \ re extremely rare. There are copies of Livy, Jus- 
I ! wit marginal collations by ul! late Professor 

thefski W as by Zuinpt rhe books are almost all in good eondi- 
! may be addressed to Mrs. Professor Zumpt, von der 

ydt Str. 6, or to Dr. Jos. P. Thompson, Schéneberger-Ufer 28, Berlin. 
One ha n « ion to remark the number of writers of the 
tiel x who e1 oy t » hie pit lity of Lippincott’s Mayaz rn This is 
{ y the with the August number, in which the first six and 
th art by women, who thus fill more than half the entire 
Kliza Wilson’s well-written * Irish Society in the Last Century’ 


’ 


light and entertaining but by no means superficial paper, full of anec- 


al {| | information and suggestion. Mrs. Lizzie W. Chan p- 
v but namusing and plausible slave romance called * Vina’‘s 
ie Mar but with all respect for the artistic execution of it, we must 
aT ur doubts as to the John Brown legend on which the storv is 
| > ind West the hero of Harper’s Ferry was a great travell r, 


} 


t tha h CVE reached w Orleans is not, we believe, recorded, 
viteau Courance,” by John V. Sears, taxes credulity in another way. 
iit there should be deserted and ruined chateaux in Franee, and that in 
sme of these are to be found rooms whose appointments have been un- 
turbed for centuri d not pass belief; but a banquet-hall with a 
before the Ri ut and ‘literally covered ” with heirloom 

nda ite chamber « ntaining ‘*the dower of a princess in exqui- 

e point lace,” and adi ig-room strewn with swords (one rapier being 
irlv @ usted W th gems and i welry sal) and with ‘collars and 


tones, orders and decorations blazing with dia- 


ed to h ive been seen at dil pidated Courance by 





ists after the 


siege of Paris, may be sober reali 


ul} rth tv 

ni nious fiction designed to fill with vain longings the soul of the 
\-] hunte! 

The North American, under its new management, is, we under- 

, havi v decided success, part of which is due to its change from 

erly to al ithly, and part to a pereeptible popularization of 

char rof its contents. The theory of the old quarterly was th 

lication of contributions by recognized authorities in various depart- 

ents of knowledge. This has been toa certain extent retained, but to 

rtain extent also modified by the adoption of what we may call the 


ne method, which consists in the publication of articles by well- 
vn or notorious persons, whose writings, when signed, attract the 
rt of attention that the authors do themselves when appearing in 

1 in pul places, no matter whether they speak with authority or 


irrent number of the review we have, 3; of the 


In the « i 

Zin metl od, urcie le ) by Mr. J. S. Black on the = Klectoral Con- 
wy.” Mr. O. P. Morton on the ** American Constitution,” and Bishop 
bert Haven on ** America in Africa.” Of all the counsel retained in 
Electoral case Mr. Black would probably have been selected by those 
wed it, and who knew his general reputation, as least competent 
fair review of its history. As might be expected, his article is 
! than a heated rehash of his arguments before the Com- 
more noticeable for their extraordinary exhibitions 

{ ( t than for close reasoning or good rhetori 
second instalment of his argument in favor of 
il system to an election by districts, not as 
thod, w i he thinks would be a direct popular vote 
| S "e s the best } icable amendment. 
und | Ir. M asa constitutional lawyer is one of 
t eu sf 1 th recent his ry of the United State a 
it | heer ( mpli hed without th product on f 


. 
artrion. | Number 620 
i 

\ ( { liarity with Constitutional law in all rmer 

1 1 , be In] } ita h 
( ilinr 1, in S the J 1 College is a 
: ) lities l, at i chinery 
! y Send i ) pular will. so TV ean rdlv und stand,” he 

r ! yw such a provision could have found its way into tl 
Constitution of the United States.” But there is no difieulty in under- 
. ing the 1 r for any one who will examine the debates of ihe 
onvention that framed the Constitution ; in these may be found the argu- 
ments used in favor of the Electoral College, many of them still of such 
weight that a leading publicist like Mr. Morton cannot afford to overlook 


them. Bishop Gilbert Haven is the same irreconcilable supporter of 
Grant who last year created sucha stir by the gallant stand made by 


him in favor of a third term, and it is only fair to say that his knowledge 


of Afr 


count 


ica seems from his present article to be greater than that of his own 
but To turn to 


the other contributions, we are glad to see that our guess as to the 


vy; nothing of much interest will be found in it. 


** Japan- 


Traveller” was not far out f acknow- 


of the way, and that he himsel 


ledges the close resemblance between Mr. Morton’s political reflections 
and his own, Ife very shrewdly adds: ‘* This astonished me very much, 
and it also satisfied me, because I found this very clever Senator agrees 
so closely with me. But I ebserve newspapers did not laugh at him ; 


then [thought if Thad signed that paper and he had signed mine, they 
would have laughed at his paper and approved mine.” In the present 
article **Sionara” gives us some of his ** moral reflections,” which are, 


We believe that, as a matter of 
>that “Sionara” is Mr. Laurence Oliphant of this 
author of * Piecad The ** War in t! 
General George B. McClellan ; ‘* How shall t! 
rity 7° by David A. Wells, and ‘Reformed Judaisn 
Loge 


perhaps, not as scathing as we deserve. 
fact, it is safe to ue 
cit illy.’ 1c * with maps, by 


y, the 
regain Prospe- 
1 sy by 1 lix Adl rs 


’ 
+] 
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les of the number, rer With a review 


v 


y 


constitute the more solid artic 
of Wallace’s * Russia,’ by Mr. 


ful reading. 


W. M. Hazeltine. These will all repay care- 


—The Fortnightly Review for June comes to us as an American publi- 


cation (** No, 1 N. American Series”), with the imprint of Craig & Taylor, 


of Detroit. and with American instead of English advertisements. The 


disestablishment of the English Church—a subject which has been haunt- 
a 


li form 


69 sketch” Regarding disestab- 


ing all the English reviews of late—reappears in this number in the 
of practical Mr. H. W. Crosskey. 


lishment and disendowment as assured facts of the future, he endeavors 


by 


to show how the practical difficulties in the way of their accomplishment 
may be surmounted. With the discussion of these details it will be very 
necessary, doubtless, for the English people to become gradually familiar; 
but the difficulties are evidently so great that after the mass of English- 
men have accepted Mr. Crosskey’s view of the justice and necessity of 
dises 
—the 


tablishment—and how soon that may be who would dare to prophesy ? 
re will still remain a long, intricate, and disagreeable task before 
egislators and jurists. The Nonconformists have heretofore made but 
jitle apparent headway, and it is only the prospect of assistance from the 
titualists which gives the discussion its present importance. The meta- 
physical article of the month, unfinished in the present number, by Mr. 
J. HU. Bridges, is a defence of Positivism and an assertion of its superiority 
as compared with the more recent philosophy of evolution. Incidentally 
is the first to attempt a synthesis of 


| 
] 
I 


Mr. Bridges eulogizes Des Cartes ¢ 
scientific conceptions (Herbert Spencer being an unconscious imitator); 
and he failed because, unlike Comte, his synthesis was an ‘‘ objective” 
one—that is, an attempt to regard the universe asa whole and to ex- 
one, which does not attempt ‘to 
stand outside the universe,” is possible. In addition to these two, which 
are the “heavy” articles of this number, there is an admiring article on 
“George Sand” by Mr. Matthew Arnold, a discussion between Messrs. 
MeLennan and Spencer concerning their theories of primitive marriage, 
end a candid article on **The Farther Outlook in the Ei by Sir 
George Campbell, all of which will interest different readers, as will also 
Professor Colvin’s account of the paintings exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and Sir David Wedderburn’s article on the Maoris and Kanakas, 


plain it, whereas only a ‘subjective ” 


ist ” 


There is not, in fact, a poor article in the number, which is an excellent 


one, therefore, for beginning the Fortnight/y’s American experiment. 
—The question of the day, whether “ British interests” have a natu- 
s, will doubtless not be settled 


The diseus- 


ral precedence of Russian or Slavie interest 
by argument | ck Sea becomes 


l, is like ly to be all on one side, and if England resolves to be 


rown case 


wfore the Bla a Russian lake. 


sion, indec« 


judge in he she must make good her decision the best way she 
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ean. When Sir John Bowring, who, in spite of his attention to Russian 
po ry, remained a Russophobist, w su ng Canning in LS22 to « in 
Gre a strong and popular ¢ nment, which might Ix 

barrier against Russia,” the Foreign S l Yes, ld 
be a proper al it for Mnglish poli but \ ( lw 
hold to Russia to iin her consent j 1 had 1 ns\ ead 

Mr. Odo Rassell probably expe: ilar embarrassment the othe: 
day when, if the despatch be true, hay notified Bisma hat Eng- 
land would never consent to the occupation of Constantinop! he Pa 


drily remarked that an occupation seemed to be the best assurance of the 
objects for which the war was undertaken. As this was clearly to be seen 


from the beginning, England’s protest seems not 


It might also be noticed that the three points at whic british interests 
would be assailed by the seizure of Constantinople—viz., the overland 


route to India, through the valley of the Euphrates, the water route by 


the Suez Canal, and the rivalry of Russia asa Mediterranean naval — 


power 
would equally be exposed to attack even if Constantinople were left un- 
touched. 


4 


on the 


“The possession of Greece by Russia,” said Sir John Bowring 


occasion referred to, ** would give her at once that without which 





she is not to be feared as a naval power—namely, ports open all 1 
round,” But pessession of Saloniki would serve Russia’s purposes even 
Does England mean to protest against 


better than any port in Greece. 
that too ? 
—Signor Zanoni, of Bologna (the engineer who, six years ago, had the 


good fortune to discover a series of Etruscan tombs at the Carthusian 
convent near Bologna), while digging a trench two feet deep in the midst 
! 


of the city, near the church of St. Francis, has come upon a huge earthen 


vase a yard anda half in height and nearly the same in diameter, contain- 
ing—packed away with the utmost care—the complete stock-in-trade of a 
pre-historic bronze-founder and hardware-dealer, numbering 
not less than 14,000 pieces. 


Museum at Bologna know how rich is that whole re 


altogether 
Those who have lately visited the antiquarian 
gion in quasi-Etruscan 
remains of a peculiar type, called (from one of the best fields of excava- 
tion) the Villanova type. It has 
the discussions of the International Congress of Anthropology which met, 


already been settled—and ¢ specially by 


with special reference to this question, at Bologna in 1871—that the civil- 
ization of *‘ the Villanova epoch” was near akin to that of the lake-cities 
of the bronze age, and the tumuli of the earliest iron age in France, 
There was one question in dispute : Did the Swiss lake-dwellers and the 
French tomb-builders get their elaborately-wrought metallic articles from 
their more highly-civilized cousins just over the Alps? Or did the 
French, Swiss, and Italian branches of the family, all three, receive their 
supplies from the original Seat of this civilization at the foot of the C 


on 
tu 


easus ?) The * long-time 


* advocates, who refer the bronze period to the 
remotest antiquity, held the latter view, alleging, among other reasons 


the absence of any indication of the manufacture of bronze in the 
Bologna region. This reason is completely overthrown by the 
discovery of Signor Zanoni’s great potful of bronzes. The various 
articles were packed away ‘‘spoon-fashion,” so as to stow the greatest 


quantity within the limited space, and, being tenderly unpacked and 
assorted, counted up as follows: bronze celts or axes, 2,077—these were 
in assorted styles, from the rudest to the most elegantly decorated with 
engraving ; fibulie (buckles or clasp-pins), 2,407 ; knives in great variety, 
including some with elegant designs on the blade ; chisels—several hun- 
50; horse- 
These last are of great interest. The bits that have been 
found now and then in the Swiss lakes are adapted to vi ry small ponies, 


> ° 7 
rere 
Besid 





dreds, including gouges ; spear-points, 275 ; kles, about 


bits, about 60. 


S1C 


These, on the contrary, are for horses of full size. the foregoing 


there are fish-hooks and harpoons; hammers, large and small, a plane, an 
anvil, saws—a dozen ormore ; and articles of decoration and toilet—brace- 


lets to the number of several hundreds, hair-pins, razors—about fifty 
etc., etc. 
—It must not be supposed that 


among the pile-builders of the Swiss 


there was no manufacture of bronze 


lakes, 


The thick quarto pan 
just published by the Zurich antiquaries, with e pious illustrations, 


French 


ing the results of the last ten years’ explorations of the lakes o 


Lene! 


Switzerland, exhibits a considerable nwmber of moulds for casting bronze 
articles. But at Bologna the newly-discovered moulds are in such num- 
bers as to prove an established foundry, Furthermore, the condition in 
which the various articles are found shows the existence, together, of 1] 

factory, the sale-shop, and the repair-shop. Some are in ich, show- 
ing the seams of the mould. Some are hamn d and shar; 1 ly 
for use, but showing no mark of having been used. Si : ave been 


ee , | } 
7 | Nh ] 1] 
i . all i 
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The 


t} {! extent of mediwval French litersture, and 
wi \ nod i rd part, containing Old-French prose 
‘| part before us contains only poetry, and is les 

| ,or) lep lent texts, many of them inedited or 

‘ | The difference between Meyer and Ba } 
(*¢ 1 fran ) ms to be that the object of the 
h racts, chronologically arranged, and em- 

| r f tir nd topic. The latter gives longer porti 

t ic of the period in their language and subject, 

ith h coy variants as to afford the student an oppor- 

1 most critical study, The second part contains long extracts 
from the lives of St. Léger and St. Alexis, two hundred and ten lines of 
the *Chanson de Roland’ in three different versions, long extracts from 


{ chansons de geste of the *Charroi de Nimes,’ * Raoul de Cambrai,’ the 


‘Chanson de Jérusalem,’ ‘Aiol et Mirabel,’ ete. Among the other ex- 
tracts are lives of St. Thomas of Canterbury by Garnier du Pont-Sainte- 
Maxence, and of Sainte Thais and Sainte Euphrosyne, besides a number 
of shorter lyrical poems. It will be seen that most of the above pieces 


not in Bartsch, and many of them are now published for the first 
time. In short, this work is as interesting and valuable to the most ad- 
ed scholars in Old-French literature as to the mere student. 
The city of Leipsic, it would seem, has appointed the anniversary of 


} 


the proclamation of the new German Empire at Versailles (January 18) 


fora municipal holiday, and the ‘ Gemeinniitzige Gesellschaft” of the 
city selected for their orator this year the well-known Prussian deputy 
Lasker. We doubt if their choice could have fallen upon a better man, 
Lasker not only has opinions of his own, but has also the courage to up- 
hold them, as no one knows better than Prince Bismarck. Those who 


watched the railroad, building, and other fraudulent speculations that 

72 and the first half of 1875, will not for- 
get the manly part played by Lasker in denouncing and exposing the 
chief offenders, notably Hofrath Wagner and Prince Péttbus, both court 
favorites, 


ran riot in Germany during 18 


The courage then displayed by him, his sincerity, his ability 
to track fraud and corruption through all their mysterious turnings and 
hunt them down beyond escape, enhanced his already exalted reputation 
and made him the unquestioned leader in debate. The theme of his pre- 

nt Leipsic oration (which has just reached us in pamphlet form through 
i. W. Schmidt) is one which will not fail to interest the general reader, 
to whom we commend it as revealing the orator in some of his best 
phases. It treats of “The Future of the German Empire.” Being an 
anniversary oration, it avoids scrupulously everything in the nature of 
invective, or even of argument. Nothing is called by its name, and one 
must be tolerably familiar with German politics to detect under carefully- 
worded allusions the party battle-cries of ‘* Ultramontane,” 
ist,” and ** Social-Democrat.” 


** Particular- 
The general tone is dignified, and the 
style direct and simple. Only in one or two places does the orator lapse 
for a second into the ** Kanzleistyl” that is the besetting sin of German 
oratory. This modest pamphlet of sixteen pages will attract at once the 
student of German history. Not that it contains any discoveries of the 
past startling announcements of the future. 
roughly the fact that it is not the function of oratory to usurp the fields 
of the antiquarian or the prophet, but to re-state the commonplace in a 
new form and from a novel point of view. 


or 


Ile concedes frankly the grave 
dangers that beset the new empire—dangers from without, but chiefly 
from within—indicates their sources and, by implication, their remedy, 
and traces the broad movement of German history for the past thousand 
years to show that the present empire is only the latest phase of a nation 
that, since it came into being under the Carolingians, has never ceased to 
exist and can never cease. The sudden and marvellous revelations of 
1866 and 1870 were only the throwing aside of the husk from a fruit that 
had been slowly ripening for years and centuries, Germany has had its 
reverses and humiliations, yet they have always sown the seed of still 
r recuperation, The empire must fulfil its appointed mission, but 
ver be that mission to satisfy all parties or all idealists. Only 
tically attainable is worth striving after ; only that which is slow 
of growth can endure ; and the first advice of every true patriot must be : 


iW ocan ne 
t! pra 


vly, and beware of looking to the government for everything. 


Only strong men can make a strong Government, and in a newly-consti- 
tuted empire it is the duty of every citizen to be strong in his own right. 
— Dr. Mareus Landau has just published his life of Boccaccio, under 
the title, ‘Giovanni Boccaccio, sein Leben und seine Werke’ (Stuttgart : 
Cotta). The author has had this work in preparation for a number of 
years, and has already issued two works which must be regarded as the 


Lasker realizes tho- | 


N 


| 


‘ 
| 


| the most generalized of which is Australia, and the 
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complement of the present one, The first, ‘Die Quellen des Decame- 
rone* (Vienna, 1869), was a enreful discussion of the sourees of the * De- 
cameron’; the second, ‘ Beitriige zur Geschichte der italienischen No- 


velle’ (Vienna, 1875), notfeed by us at the time, was a consideration of 
the great novelist’s imitators in Italy and elsewhere, The work before us 
is therefore restricted to an examination of Boceaccio’s life and less 
known works in the endeavor to exhibit Boceaecio in his true light as ‘tan 
industrious and earnest student, a true friend, a tender father, and a 
zealous patriot.” Boceaccio could hardly bave imagined, even in his 


most penitent mood, that he was to be so severely punished by posterity 
for his frivolous youth and its excesses. But so it has been, and one of 
the earliest scholars of the Renaissance, the admirer of Dante and the 
devoted friend of Petrarch, is now known only as the writer of immoral 
novels. Dr. Landau has given a thorough life of Boceaccio, making 
good use of the scanty materials at his disposal. Ie has also subjected 
to a careful examination all the acknowledged works of the poet, and 
gives in an appendix a list of the doubtful and spurious works attributed 
to him. Boccaccio’s fame, except as a novelist, has been obscured by his 
greater successors. He wrote the first Italian epic, but Tasso and Ariosto 
have made us forget the ‘ Tesecide’ and the ‘ Filostrato,’ and the great 
names of the Renaissance have cast into oblivion his archwological and 
mythological works. 


WALLACE’S GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS.* 
Il. 

MILE indications as to the relations of the realms or regions furnished 
by the different classes of animals are very conflicting, and depend 

in a great measure, as might naturally be expected, on the ability of in- 
dividuals to extend their limits, or The two classes that 
perhaps are most antithetical in this respect are birds and inland fishes. 
The former are in an eminent degree fitted for the extension of their 
range, and consequently for accommodation to the ‘lay of the land” ; 
while the latter are restricted by sharply-defined boundaries within very 
definite areas, and physiologically prevented from extending their range 


the reverse. 


either over the land or across the expanse of ocean to any great extent. 
The two classes are also antithetical in another respect, inasmuch as the 
birds are a highly specialized group, very liable to modifications resulting 
from environing causes, and ever susceptible to the changes of condition 
that may supervene, while the fishes are a generalized type, and live in a 
medium where they are much less exposed to the vicissitudes of climate 
and other conditions, and where change, therefore, is less likely to super- 
vene ; consequently the representatives of the two classes might naturally 
be expected to indicate differences in the relations of the several faunas 
to each other, and such is markedly the case. 

It has already been noticed that Mr. Sclater, from an ornithological 
point of view, segregated the several regions of the globe under two 
primary groups—Palxogwran and Neogeran. To a greater extent, perhaps, 
than would at first be supposed by special students of other classes, he 
was justified in such a differentiation, for the interchanges of the species 
of the north and the south with those of the tropics, and vice versa, are so 
numerous as to give a stamp of comparative homogeneity to the two 
great areas known as the old and new worlds. The birds, in fact, indi- 
cate in the most marked manner the effected accommodation to existing 
conditions, 
different relationship, and if we should take these animals for the de- 
termination of the primary regions of the globe, the present combinations 
of land and water must be entirely ignored, and their faunas correlated 
de novo on a very different basis. In such case, North America, 
Europe, and Asia would form one great division, in contradistinction to 
another, which would be constituted by Australia, South America, and 
Africa. These great divisions, however, are very unequal in one respect : 
the northern division, or Pliogwa, is comparatively homogeneous, and its 
several regions not very well defined, while the southern district, or 
Eogwa, is, on the contrary, subdivisible into three 


The fresh-water fishes, on the contrary, point to an entirely 


very distinct regions, 
least so Africa, while 
South America intervenes between the two, and, on the one hand, shares 
with Australia some forms, and, on,the other hand, some with Africa, the 


| common ones being in each ease restricted to the two mentioned together. 


To some extent our author recognizes these relations (vol. i. p. 174). 
These combinations may be explicable by different hypotheses : (1) the 


* ‘The Geographical Distribution of Animals. With a study of the relations of liv- 


ing and extinct faunas as elucidating the past changes of the earth's surface. By Al- 
fred Russel Wallace, author of the ‘ Malay Archipelago,’ ete.’ In two volumes. With 


maps and illustrations. New York : Harper & Brothers, publishers. 1876. (Svo, Vol. L., 


xxili, 503 pp., 18 pl. ; Vol. II., ix, 607 pp., 9 pl.) 
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forms found in the several regions may be the remnants of a onee widely- 
spread fauna, or (2) derivatives of a special fauna diffused when the con- 
indirectly, The former 


ipposition is perhaps best applicable in some cases, as in the d 


tine its Were Closely ecoune ted, directly or 


ec other forms. It is significant that the similarity of the 
ichthyie faunas of South America and Australia is exemplified chiefly on 
the southern and western slopes of the 


former, while the forms com- 


mon to it and Africa are characteristic especially of the eastern slope. 
The moral from all these facts seems to be that the birds, and animals of 
most aptexponents of the pre- 


sent relations of land and water, while the fishes, and animals of like 


analogous powers of extension, are the 


restriction of locomotion, furnish the best hints as to the ancient connec- 
tions of the precursors of the existing continents. 

Mr. Wallace asserts that the class of animals best adapted to deter- 
mine zoblogical regions is the one whichexhibits ‘‘ by their existing dis. 
tribution the past changes and present physical condition of the earth's 
surface ” (vol, i. p. 56), and that class, he thinks, is the mammals. He 
maintains (vol. i. p. 57) that ‘ we should therefore construct our typical or 
standard zoélogical regions, in the first place, from a consideration of 
mammalia, only bringing to our aid the distribution of other groups to 
determine doubtful points.” Mr. Wallace’s argument throughout. is 
tantamount to the admission chat the division into regions is an arbitrary 
matter, and that there can only be a conventional agreement as to those 
This is to a considerable extent true, although it is probable 
that Mr. Wallace would object to this view being the natural outcome of 
his argument. Here it may be premised that in their indications the mam- 
mals are somewhat intermediate between the birds and fishes. And, by 
the way, we must wonder that when Mr. Wallace considers the distribu- 
tion of the mammals as all-important, and that “the negative charac- 


divisions. 


ter of the absence of certain families or genera is of equal importance” to 
the positive character of their presence (vol. i. p. 54), he has refused to 
recognize the distinction of the Polynesian and New Zealand subregions 
of his Australian region from the Australian and Austro-Malayan.* His 
reasons for so doing (vol, i. p. 62) might be extended equally to the nega- 
tion of one at least of his admitted regions. 

As to the geographical distribution of marine animals Mr. Wallace 
has been quite reticent, simply giving some facts respecting the range of 
families of sea mammals, fishes, and mollusks in the fourth part of his 
work, and some brief general remarks in the first (e.g., vol. i. pp. 15, 30). 
At any rate, he nowhere insists upon the want of correlation between the 
inland and marine faunas, and no reader would be enlightened as to the 
positive incongruity, and even contrast, between the two in their relations 
with others. ‘This antagonism has been appreciated by very few. In most 
works it is quietly assumed or insisted upon that the sea and inland ani- 
mals of a given region are integral constituents of a homogeneous fauna, 
and by implication, at least, that such fauna has in its several parts one 
and the same relation to others. Such is very far from being the case. In 
the distribution of marine life temperature plays an all-important part. 
Thus, the relations between the successive faunas, in a latitudinal direction. 
of the shores of the several continents are traversed by relations existing ina 
longitudinal direction, The several tropical faunas are, for example, much 
more closely related to each other than they are tothe faunas along the same 
reach of shore toward the arctic or antarectie regions. This relationship is 
evinced more or less in every class and branch of animals, e.g., the mam- 
mals, the fishes, the mollusks, the crustaceans, the worms, the echino- 
derms, and the ceelenterates. Consequently the marine faunas cannot be 
at all correlated with the primary realms or regions of the globe. To 
such an extent does temperature determine the distribution of life in the 
seas that even bathymetrical conditions may be subordinated, and types 
of the shallow arctic and antarctic seas represented in the cold deep sea 
under the equator. 


Some forms almost identical reappear at the opposite 
poles. 


The inference is irresistible that such types have migrated from 
common ground, and may have originally developed either in the deep 
sea and thence dispersed in opposite directions, or at one of the extremes 
and wandered thence over the bottom to their final resting places. How- 
ever this may be, a primary combination of the marine faunas is most 
natural under the categories of tropicalian, arctalian, and notalian, while 
the temperate ones are rather the complexes of the bounding regions. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to discuss the numerous 
questions raised in Mr. Wallace’s work, or to notice errors of detail. 
Numerous as are the subjects discussed, many of equal importance 


* There are no indigenous terrestrial mammals in New Zealand or Polynesia, while 
they are richly developed in the Australian and Papuan region 
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are scarcely, if at all, noticed. Such are the correlations between d 

ment ins isa Whole and in different parts, and ie nd 

the correlation of color with surface of country: and the connect 

siological modilieations and habitat. We have to say, too, t 

in detail a Xtremely numerous l ’ t 

fect information per se, aad sometimes of mi 

authorities consulted. Some of th er \ j \ 
Wallace informs us that ‘*the operculata of the ¢ 

seventh, the inopereulata about six-sevenths of the who of 

trial gastropods ; ** but when we come to the Antilles we , 


amount to nearly five-sixths, about half the opereulata of t! 


found there !” (vol. ii. p. 527; the exclamation mark is Mr. W 
own). The truth is that in the Antilles the operculate speci 


where (although in a much less degree), very much less num 

the inoperculate, there being, according to Mr. Bland in L866 (. Mi 
Wallace quotes), only 603 operculate to 737 inopereulate spe f 
Mr. Wallace happened to make such an astounding blunder it : 

conceive. But we add with pleasure that even this error is to a 
bleextent atoned for by the judicious remarks on principles of di 


i 
which immediately follow. The want of familiar knowledge of 
classes treated of, and consequently of immediate and instin 
bility of the facts, has often prevented the author from fotlow 
facts to their logical results. Mr. Wallace's aim was a lofty a 
one, viz.: **that his book should bear a similar relation to t ’ 
and twelfth chapters of the ‘Origin of Species’ as Mr. Darwin's * A e 
and Plants under Domestication’ does to the first chapter of that 
His want of knowledge and of research, however, has c 
vented him from attaining “tthe standard of excellen 

' aimed at. Ile is an ornithologist so far as knowledge of na, 
and external features, as well as habits, of a number of birds may 
tute one: in like manner he is an entomologist : his aequainta ‘ t 


} } . ) ° 
even be a plea for total silence on the subject ; for surely it is not 


mammals is slight; he evidently Knows almost or absolutely u 


through autopsy, of the reptiles, amphibians, pisciform vertebrates, and 


mollusks. By travel in many lands he has gained vivid conceptions of 
distances and physiographical features, and the fou? ensemble of animal 


and vegetable types. Such are his qualifications and want of qua 


He can undoubtedly plead his imp 
in bar of criticism, and maintain that, for 


tions for the work undertaken, 
tion of knowledge example, he 
and for conchology on Woodward. 
This is a valid plea so far as it goes, even though his suspicions might 


says he, ** when we find a group of [family or 


relied for ichthyology on Giinther, 
have been aroused ; ** for,” 
at random over the 
strong presumption that it is not natural 


generic] rank scattered, as it were, earth, we heve a 


“(vol i. p. 84). Indeed, it mig 


sonable to demand that a writer should have som 
would treat about. 


knowledge of what he 





i We have a right todemand that he should at 
have knowledge sufficient to select in matters of dispute. 

The imperfections thus indicated detract materially from the value of 
Mr. Wallace’s work. Nevertheless it is a valuable work. A great num- 
ber of facts, real or apparent, are brought together in new connection 
the argumentation on those facts is mostly logical ; the com} 
generally very good, and much pleasant reading is afforded ; the pleasure 
of perusal is enhanced by the large, clear type. (The American edition is 
printed apparently from electrotype plates of the English one ; but in the 
binding and in compactness the former is superior to the latter.) There 


art also several chapters which indicate considerable familiarity with the 
subjects treated of, as well as a more than moderate acumen. Sucl 


uch are 
those on ** the means of dispersal and the migrations of animals ” (vol. i. pp. 
10-34), and ** distribution as affected by the conditions and changes of the 


earth's surface ” (vol. i. pp. 35-49), as well as those parts of the one on ‘the 
oriental region ” 
IRD) 


ode). 


relative to the Indo-Malayan subregion (vol. i. pp, 534- 
Perhaps, then, on the whole, we should be justified in closing, even 
at the cost of adding to the onerous duties already imposed, with the 
trite old formula that ‘*no gentleman's library will be complete with- 
out it.” We at least recommend it to those interested as worthy of 
perusal, and as being. on the whole, really the best general work on the 
subject under discussion that has yet been published. 
RECENT NOVELS.* 

ra MARY CECIL HAY differs from a good many writers of fiction 
4 in this, that she takes the trouble to invent a complicated plot, whereas 
many of ] 


f her craft seem to regard that part of their occupation as an obso- 


* *Nora’s Love Test: A Novel. 


By Mary Cecil Hay, author of ‘Old Myddleton’s 
Mon ** Vict : 


rand Vanquished,’ etc., et New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877 
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1th t-looking, highly and Gene- 
s young person at the proper time comes into 
by a series of incidents which do credit 
may be added, to her heart, for Nora deserves a 
| Wlinching way in which she perfo the intricate 
lv of tl y. Thisis? : novel that will be 
vi hen inless the supply of new novels should 
i ya sudden end; but for a season it will deserve to be 
who d not find it rather better than three novels 
ule a very d selection. 
t } ( vy reason to be grateful for the present custom of 
Is with a wedding the announcementof one. In * That 
he has brought matters to that conclusion by means of 
itastic plot, whose narration shows plenty of humor and 
md deal of powe The story is briefly this : Joan Lowrie 
beauty and of noticeable force of character, who 
ith of one of the Lancashire mine Her fathe 
sa great hatred for a pleasant young civil engineer who 
cort him.for opening his safety-lantern in the mine 
ile has, moreover, the habit of beating his daughter 
! S touched by the kindness of the engineer to her 
in ma blow given her by her father, and in return 
i her father, helps rescue him half-dead from a mine 
lent, and finally consents to marry him, seeing that he 
1 love with her. He does not wed at once this savage with 
(| nt is foretold in this way : 
yo’ fro” m she said. ‘Oh! I conna.’ 
lL! Thank God !? he cried. 
have caught her to his breast, but she held up her hand 
il, ‘not vet. I conna turn yo’ fro’ me, but there's 
< Give me th’ time to make myself worthv—cive me 
k an’ striv be patient with me until th’ day comes 
to yo’ an’ know I need not shame vo’! They say I am 
i -wuit and see how L can work for th’ mon—for th 


thing to be told in a poem, where defects of 


forced upon the reader’s attention, that King 
1 a beggar-maid ; but it is another and very different 


{ 


*ALISTIC 


in prose with all sorts of ré de- 





case we see love arule f 


itself, and it is casy to im- 


fairy-land where the scene is laid there is not much 
en kings and beggar-maids : but when the romantic story 
ntemporaries, and we have abundant proof of Joan Low- 


and that 
‘tally unfitted, so far as education goes, to be the 


e, and see what bad grammar she talked, 
com- 
| eight years old, it is impossible to avoid thinking with 
future married life of Mr. and Mrs. Derrick. In- 
irely feel that she will never be fitted to be 
r’s wife. Reading, writing, and ciphering are only a 
it is needed before this girl could be turned into a civil- 
it isa mistake for an author to give such a conclusion to 
tis is in many respects. There is plenty of ability in 
irer treatment of the problem, which, it is curious 
just at this time by a number of writers of fic- 


American’ has an amiable American nouvea 


u 
Legitimist family in the Faubourg St. Germain by pro- 
y the daughter of the house, but family pride is too 
intryman is defeated. Mr. Howells, in ‘Out of the 


und the matter by begging the question and making his 


f the lives of the whole family, a brave soldier, 
| ine’s brother, so that his position is assured before 
y dou bout it. Mrs. Burnett has nailed her flag to the 
By FY s Hodgson Burnett. OTlustrated by Alfred Frede- 
Scril Armstrong & Co. 1877 
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1) nd d mnined that Derrick and Joan shall be man and wife in 
pite of Lindley Murray end the difficulty of acquiring the habit of car- 
rving food to the mouth by means of a fork when one is used to a knife ; 
| it 1 ist ll that the weddin t olf to an indetermin 
Pie pi l imagination of the novel-reader can 1} 
! tY ! rin { i f ch ract I I t ] ( . 
Ifa new novel by Mr. Charles Reade is not so tant an event as it 
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twenty vears ago or thereabouts, the ot due me 
a 4 ’ ! iue m 


to the fact th: 


rely 
it he writes less well, but also to r familiarity of 
public with his manner of work. Moreover, since Mr. Reade began 
writing there have been many novelists who have goue much more deeply 
s left 
behind to expound to an indifferent audience the transparent craftiness of 


into the drawing of various forms of women’s characters, while he i 


his combination of the snake and cat. Thereis a certain uniformity in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s heroines, and a family-likeness to those whom Mr. Reade 


+ 


has taught us to know so well, but they are much more intricate in their 
thoughts and actions, while novelists like Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Mr. Black, and others of less 


this 


rmans call 


fame, have left both these authors behind, 
in Mr. Reade shows the 
G his } Under the disguise of a love- 
affair between a beautiful and somewhat sly girl and a brave hero he 
al 


with what impressiveness he attacked prisons it 


respect at least. greater variety in what 


he TVendenz of woks, 
remembers 
1 ‘It is Never too Late to 
Mend,’ and his subsequent denunciations of trades-unions, ill-managed 
e dif- 


ficulties lately thrown in the way of those women who strove to get medi- 


manages to hit some great wrong a severe blow. Every ene 


insane asylums, ete. ; and now he makes a very clear showing of th 


cal instruction in England. This forms, to be sure, an episode, but yet 
not an incongruous one, and the incident is so important, and is told so 
calmly—indeed, as matter of fact, with such suppression of the most odious 
details—that it is hard not to share Mr. 
most abominable examples of bullying of which even the English have 
As for the story itself, it 
heroine, who is meant to be very grand, with snaky and cat-like airs, but 


Reade’s wrath at one of the 


been guilty. is marred by the vulgarity of the 


who is in reality a decidedly ijl-mannered young woman with the breed- 
The adult reader will derive al 


ing of 


a rather loud nursery-maid. oUt as 


much pleasure from reading Mr. Reade’s crude caricatures of a couple of 


vulgar girls, with their pouting and quarrelling end making friends again, 
as he would from playing with two china dolls. In other respects the 


story will be found entertaining and not wanting in incidents. 

Mr. George MacDonald's ‘The Marquis of Lossie’ tells us how the 
young fisherman and groom, Malcolm Colonsay, turned out to be no 
bastard, but a child born in lawful wedlock and a Seotch marquis. If 
Maleolm is slow in asserting his true position, it is that he may deal more 
fairly wiih his sister, who imagines that she has inherited her name and 
wealth in her own right. Malcolm follows her to London, pretending to 
be still her groom, and furthers her love for the worthy artist, while he 
frowns upon an immoral sprig of the aristocracy who had not passed his 
Nor does he content himself 
with frowns, for the young groom even gives the lord a severe thrashing. 
It is the young fellow’s conduct under these difficult conditions, knowing 


life between a herring-boat and a stable. 


his position but averse to proclaiming it until his sister is safe, that makes 
the book what it is. Mr. MacDonald has undertaken to represent a 
simple-minded, half-educated youth, strong in body and with consider- 
able intellectual power, who finds himself opposed by those forces which 
make up what is called the world. He is a poetical soul, and he means 
well, but a more self-conscious, bumptious prig was never yet seen ina 
novel or in real life; and this, added to his facility at thrashing those 
whom he did not like, must have made him the most unpleasant character 
in the whole of London at the height of the season. Here is one speci- 
men of his accomplishments as a groom. Ie had been riding a fierce 
mare, which he alone could manage, and when she had fallen to the 
ground in one of her most furious fits of raging, Malcolm found it neces- 
sary to sit on her head. The marchioness, who is really his half-sister, 
though she does not know it, asks him how long he will have to stay 
there, and he replies : 

“‘<Tf your ladyship wouldn’t mind riding home without me, I would 
give her a good half-hour of it. I always do when she throws herself 
over like that. I’ve got my Epictetus ?’ he asked himself, feeling in his 
pocket.” 

It is well to read Epictetus of course, and it is remarkable for a man 
who is a groom to read him, but the possession of a certain amount of 

‘A Woman Hater: A Novel. By Charles Reade, author of ‘ Very Hard Cash,’ *‘ Never 
too Late to Mend, ete... New York: Harper & Brothers. 1877. 


‘The Marquis of Lossie: A Romance. By George MacDonald, author of ‘ Malcoim,” 
‘Alec Forbes,’ ete. Anther's edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 187% 





modesty 1S even 1 adinirable nd this is but one instan out of 
f they lis’s lack of it. <As tot fted young man ver- 
= it ¢ 1 be ! rin ] by ho who a { +) ) uM i - 
1) is ot} hoy ind 1 W ld} pr! Li 1 se who ) - 
t t it v hi mons did not nd a | } - 
s put int ith of this noble hero. TI 
im thus 1s co Ll eonceit and ped is v 
forgets What manner of man he has put before him, but temporary 
oblivion is driven away by some such passage as this, in wh the mar- 
qtus 1s announcing to his tenantry his intended marria : 


“** And, in conclusion, 








— why should you hear from any lips but my own 
that this lady beside me, the daughter of an Eng earl of ancient 
house, has honored the house of Lossie by conse r to become its 
marchioness ? Lady Clementina Thornicroft possesses large estates in 
the south ‘of England, but not for them did I seek her favor, as you will 
be convinced when yon reflect what the fact involves which she has her- 


known to you—naiely, that it was while yet she 
my birth and position, and had never dreamed 
other than « ox a fisherman anda that she ac | 
ahusband. I thank my God !’” 


sired me to make 
Was unacquainted wit! 
that 4 was 


me tor 


. 3 
sell ae 


groom eptler 
gs! I), pte 


uneasiness 


The author of ‘Lola’ is apparently free from arding 


man’s relations to the universe, and he avoids, at any rate serie writing 
a novel, all contemplation of such extraneous subjects as the origin of 
sin and the grandeur of the ideal. Indeed, 
that he seeks to interest the reader in the old-fashioned recital of th 
affairs of a good-natured young English officer and an ignorant Spanish 

laid in Gibraltar and the 
There is no excessive display of familiarity 
that the 
ve-story bor- 


he carries his realism so far 
¢ love- 
girl. The scene of the story is adjacent 
of Spain, and in England. 
with Spanish soil and Spanish people, 
is at home with what he has undertaken to deserib« 


parts 


but itis easy to sce author 


my 
Ae it 


ders on the commonplace ; in spite of a great variety of ident it is 


who 


inci 


d to keep the interest awake over a couple the reader of 


Lever's early 


har remind 
novels, But tl 
which nowadays would probably seem boisterous and childish to readers 
accustomed to the refinements of good 
leal of delightful ‘local color.” The talk of the Spanish people is won- 
derfully well given ; even the hackneyed bull-fight is described anew with 
What is best of 
large number of proverbs which the Spanish characters let fall from wise 
ITere are a few: 


! 
heroes and heroines of 3 ¢ high spirits 


novel-writing, are replaced by a 


much more than the usual success, all, however, is the 


mouths, 


‘* Apple-trees grow apples, and oyster-beds 
can only come from a rotten trunk.” 
‘Make yourself like sugar and the flies will come 10 eat you.” 
‘The lun: ie is more powerful in his own house than is Solomon in 
aida ( uly else’s 
“Those who would gre 
about Sane.” 


ovsters, and a bad 


ww richin a twelvemonth sometimes get hang 


‘¢Parties ” in search of entertaining and harmless French novels for 
summer reading can hardly do better than try those of the lady whose 


She has, as her writings s] lived 


that country, 
ion, and yet she 


aid to 


Les Koumiassine’ describes the 


nom de plume is Henry Gré ville 


1OW, 
long enough in Russia to be familiar with the 
has in recent years become so prominent in fict 
so well as to stand in no need of that 

aders for her books. 
young girl, the niece and dependant of the 
This countess has, 


life of which 
Writes 
e 


accidental find plenty of 
love-affairs of a 
KKoumiassine. 
tached 
sin, and the life of these young people together—their intimacy, their 
sports—is capitally told. The y cannot zed here 
tricate and original. What it all hangs on is the de termine 
will of the haughty countess, who has never been denied 
and there is a great deal of cleverness in the delineation of her treat 
of her niece and her ingenious demonstrations that w 


rich Countess 
too, a daughter who is sincerely at to her cou- 


be divul 
7 
‘ 





her own way, 


hatever she do 


right. Every one of the women, the good as well as the bad, is well 
drawn and with a flavor of innocence which is not the insipidity rs the 


virtuous French novel, but the accurate copying of life. This praise by 
men are lifeless sticks ; on the contrary, aa 
far superior to the average heroes of fiction in the accuracy with which 


they are described. It is a strictly domestic tale, yet it is casy to see 


means implies that the are 


how the national life has had its influence on the various characters. 
The countess is the most marked instance of this, but the Prinee Chou- 
rof, with his aristocratic tastes, is another example. The reader will 


learn incidentally a good deal about an almost unknown country. 


‘Lola: A Tale of Gibraltar. By Arthur Griffiths.’ Leisure Hour Series. 
Henry Holt & Co, 1877. 
*Les Koumiassine, 


New York: Christern 





Par Henry Gréville. 2vols. Paris: E. Plon et ¢ 
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THE TEGETHOFEF EXPEDITION,* 
Fie French author who pronounced the verdict t] 
i a dk cu ] utr 1 \ \ 
pa with referer tothe I ( 
lers. Almost a century has elapsed since Geo I" 
of Cook in his exploring expedition round the w 
trymen with a model re but he has scarcely had \ 
With the exception of Alexander von Hum It. v \ 
Nature’® evolved glowi pictures of t \ | 
observation, full of deep poetic il sent 
have been but few German travellers w] iN | \ | 
use of their rich and flexible langua If w ( 
misso and Péppig, and those of Spix and M 
earlier authors is almost mplete. In later times \ \ 
written German narratives have en pu \f 
Payer’s book t: ad L promin pla Ss \ \ 
makes its appearance in an American d 
iume not only contains the na \ 
one might infer from the title, but also a s 
cruise of the Jshjirn, made one year be © t n 
known North. The history of the second 
by far the greater portion of the book. Unlik \ 
pediti ms, the Austrians did not aim to reach t , ran ‘ 
long-sought-for Northeast Passa il to exy { t | ! 
tween Novaia-Semlia and Bering Strait. W L< \ \ 
four officers and men the 7?q iF left Bremerhaven on the 2 
1872, having Lieutenant Weyprecht, the Aust 1 navy, 
of the vess land Li utenant Pay ~oLlt ny, i 
sled operations Aft having ¢ i ’ 
ne of the Barents Islands off the cous N 4-8 
the ice on the Vist of Aug it had | \ > W i 
the pack closed in upon } l t of Ss ion 
of the ice underwent scarcely V I ha v, 
howe t brisk t ist \ L set t ! i I ion, 
producing so1 pen W I t Ves ‘ i T 
“lead.” A I sto f W \ 1) in ( nm 
the wind, she found self on t 1 fo i 16 30 N,Q, 
long, 65> 22 J fro G four d sig ex $ { the 
coast. At about the s ti t p i t | it 
13th of the same month, 
‘*Mountains threateningly reared themselves from out t \ lds 
of ice, and the | W groan wl h issued from its dept erew int p 
rumbling sound, and at last rose into a furious how! as of myriads of 
voices. Noise and « ision reigned supreme, and st hy step destru 
tion drew nigh—the crashing together of the fields of ice, Our floc was 
shed, and its blocks, piled up into mountains, broke hither and 
Here they towered fathoms ] ¢ h above thi ship ¢ nd for ! the 
ng timbers 6f massive oak, as if in mockery of their purpose 
he hull of the vessel ; there masses of i fell down Into an 
ler the ship to be engulfed in the rushing waters, so that the 
of ice beneath the ship was continually increased, and at last it 


van to raise her quite above the level of the sea” (p. 102). 


i 
Scenes even more alarming than the one d bed were of frequent 
occurrence during the winter, and many a time was the vessel in danger 
of being crushed by her icv cradle. To prepared for the worst, Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht had two houses of coal built on the ice, and near them 


how- 
pack, and 


instruments was likewise buried. The 


were placed the boats and a portion of the 


re destr ve l by 


provisions, Ere long, 


ever, the two structures we 


‘*hummocking ” 


a tent containing the magnetic 





vessel continued to drift, her course, as before, depending almost solely on 
‘The Princess Oghérof. From the French of Henry Gréville. By T. H." New 
York: Charles F. Roper. 1877 





* New! is within the Arctie Circle. Narrative of the Discoveries of. the Aus 
trian ship 7eget#o? in the years 1872 N74. By Julius Paver, one of the Comm uders of 
the Expedition.” With m as and numerous illustrations from drawings by the author. 
I slated from the German with the author's approbation. New York: D. Ajppicton 








{ On February 4, 1873, she reached her greatest 
‘ 33° IN, in latitude 78? 42 N.; then she drifted back 

d tion In April th ttempts to free t] 

» of ft rew worked h Uy 

ulin of true sailors who are | | 
' \ ill ex we In Vain. Spring p | 
i tutumn. The navigabl ison came to a 
Sth of August, the vessel being in lat. 79° 43° N.. 
) 33 M.. ta wall of mist, lifting itself suddenly, revealed afar off 
in 1 iorth-west the outlines of bold rocks, which in a few minutes 
L to grow into a radiant Alpine land.” This newly-discovered 


territory was 


: named Francis-Joseph’s Land, in honor of Austria’s sove- 
! n. During September and October the vessel drifted along the coast, 


ne the 80th parallel during the first part of the latter month. Early 


in November the field in which the Tegethoff was imbedded brought up 

t tationary land-ice, to which it froze solid. Unmolested she re- 
mained there during the winter, her distance from the coast being not 
more than about two miles and a half. On the 23d of February Lieu- 
tenant Weyprecht held a consultation with his officers as to the course to 
be taken ; the unanimous opinion was that the vessel had to be abandoned. 
Licutenant Payer says : 

‘The necessity of returning home admitted of no question ; but the 
exploration of the land of which we had hardly seen anything beyond 
the cliffs that lay in our immediate neighborhood, was also felt to be a ne- 
P ity. ‘That land which we were all predisposed to imagine as stretch- 


ing far beyond this wall of rock—of what did it consist ? Was it an is- 
landor a group of islands ? And those white masses lying on these lofty 

s, were they glaciers. ‘To these questions no one as yet could give 
nswer. But of this there could be neither doubt nor question—that 
we could not count on our floe fora moment, and that those were lost who 
were not on board the ship if the floe with the ship began todrift. . ‘ 
As the commander of the expeditions on shore, I explained to the council 
we held on the 24th of February [according to Lieut. Weyprecht’s official 
report, reprinted in Petermann’s Mitthet/ungen, vol. xx. p. 419, this con- 
sultation was held on the 23d, as we stated above] my plan for the pro- 
jected sledge-journeys, namely, that the sledge-parties count on the 
means of escape being left behind to supplement those they may have at 


rane 


ani 


their command, and that the depositing of these means be completed be- 
fore the sledge-parties started ; that the expeditions shall begin between 
the 10th and 20th of March, and be continued for six or seven weeks” 
(p. 215 

So, on the morning of March 10, Lieut. Payer started on the first of 


his hazardous sledge-journeys, returning from the third and last one on 


the 3d of May. The highest latitude to which the daring explorers pene- 
trated is stated to have been 82° 5’ N. ; this point was reached April 12, 
1874. During Payer’s absence Licut. Weyprecht made all the preparations 
necessary for the retreat of the expedition. On May 20 the Jeg thoff was 


abandoned : three boats (to which another was afterwards added), mounted 
on sledge-runners, were destined to carry the crew homeward. 
quence of the ruts and deep snow, progress was very slow and laborious ; 
the same route in 
quired the combined strength of the whole crew to drag a single boat 
across the hummocky ice. It certainly is not surprising that under such 
difficulties the daily progress did not average more than half a nautical 
After innumerable toils the open water was reached on August 15, 
7 40 N., long. 61° FE. ; the sledges were demolished and the four 
boats launched. Nine days later the explorers were taken on board a 
Russian schooner which was found at anchor in the Bay of Dunes at 
Novaia-Semlia, and here their sufferings ended. Fortunately, all the re- 
cords of the expedition had been saved ; these werg of great scientific 
value, as most of the observations were made in a region far distant from 
meteorological stations. Besides the discovery and exploration of Francis- 
Joseph's Land, geography is indebted to the explorers fora complete series 
of meteorological observations extending over a period of two years ; for 
numerous determinations of the three magnetic elements ; for a large 
series of soundings and deep-sea temperatures, as well as for numerous 
observations on currents and on the conditions of the ice. With the ex- 
ception of the magnetic observations, Lieut. Payer’s volume contains the 
condensed results of almost all, as far as they may be of interest to the 


In conse- 


many places had to be traversed five times, as it re- 


mile, 


in lat. 7 


= 


gene ral reack r. 


If we were to point out the most excellent portions of the volume, we 


should certainly have to mention the descriptions of arctic scenery. Here 
the author evidently is in his true element ; nobody, except a person 
familiar with the handling of the pencil and brush, can give such descrip- 
ions as Lieut. Payer does. He deseribes his landscape as a true painter 


an entry in his diary, to accompany a pencil-sketch which 
tends to execute in colors ; but whenever he appeals to his muse for 


{ 
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ation. 


Sometimes, 


assistance in picturesque effects he is somewhat led astray. 
too, he is rather unfortunate in his compariscns ; it is hard, for instance, 





to agree with him that the ice-covered Arctic basin is analogous to an 
\lpine glacier, and that the débris dropped by floating icebergs are the 

f th rmina!l moraines of an ice-stream. A great portion 
of the awkward expressions to be met with in this volume is evid lu 
to the translator, who has used considerable artistic license in ring 
his duty. Sometimes we find him ata loss foran expression, an to 


resort to a paraphrase in order to convey the author’s idea to the reader. 
Whoever takes the trouble to compare the German original with the 
translation, as we have done, will also find a number of rather strange 
blunders ; but at the same time we must confess that now and then Lieut. 
Payer’s pages contain a little more of Austrian pato‘s than is necessary, 
and those passages are somewhat difficult to translate. Frequently the 
English style is polished with more care than the original, but then it 
shows rather too great a rhetorical tendency, and idioms more German and 
French than English. Those who are not willing to admit that a sentence 
forming a part of an oration should be different in euphony from a pas- 
sage contained in an essay, and who are accustomed to satisfy not only the 
rules of grammar but also the ear, will find a great many objectionable 
points in the translator's style. 

The illustrations in general are drawn with more artistic feeling and 
good taste than those of most books of travel. It certainly would 
have been better if the artist (especially in some of the night scenes) had 
adhered a little more to the principles of descriptive geometry in the dis- 
tribution of his lights and shades than to Doré’s mannerism. 
trasts are mostly by far too strong to be true, and some portions of the 
pictures that ought to be perfectly dark exhibit high lights. In this re- 
spect the full-page illustration on page 204 may be called a warning 
example. The defects in the plate on page 189, ‘** Noon on December 21, 
1873,” are not less serious ; and, besides, the moon, as represented above 


The con- 


the dark outline of the vessel, is about forty-five degrees out of bearing, 
and ought to be on the opposite side of the twilight-arch, provided the 
date is the correct one. As to the moon’s altitude we will be generous; 
but at the time Lieut. Payer professes to have taken his sketch, our satel- 

Some of the genre 
The faults we 


lite stood about twenty-two degrees east of the sun, 
pictures are charming and worthy of a master. have 
pointed out are more than balanced by the great merits the book pos- 
st If the volume is not one of the most attractive in the literature 


of travel, it certainly is the best Arctic narrative ever written. 


Sssecs, 


The Wit and Wisdom of the Haytians. By John Bigelow. (New 
York : Seribner & Armstrong. 1877.)—Nearly twenty-five years have 
elapsed since Mr. Bigelow, while visiting the land of Toussaint, Dessa- 
lines, and Boyer, then ruled over by Faustin I., began collecting the ninety- 
two proverbs which we have here in print. The difficulty usually experi- 
enced in making such collections readable has been overcome in the usual 
way. That is to say, Mr. Bigelow does not barely record and translate 
each proverb, which could have been done in ten pages, but he comments 
at greater or less length upon each, seeking to reveal its inner meaning 
and to connect it with other proverbs in various languages. In such a 
quest it is easy to be supersubtle, as in expounding Shakspere or the 
Scriptures, and we cannot entirely acquit Mr. Bigelow of erring in this 
direction. Clearly it depends upon our mental habit whether the saying : 
Ous pas capabe manger gumbo avec nion doigt (You can’t eat gumbo with 
one finger), *‘ illustrates our dependence upon each other in every stage 
and condition of life,” or suggests the adaptation of means to ends, like 
our proverb, ‘* You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” Mr. 
Bigelow is fortunate, however, in having at his elbow a mentor who 
brings him back to earth again if he soars too high. We refer to Mr. B. 
P. Hunt, of Philadelphia, a very high authority on all that pertains to 
Hayti and the Haytians, who supplies most of the foot-notes. Thus, 
when Mr. Bigelow finds “the principle of division of labor, the discovery 
of which is one of Adam Smith’s titles to fame, and a forecasting of special- 
ization which is the distinguishing characteristic of the march of modern 
science,” in Chien gagné quatre pieds, mais li pas capabe [court ?| dans 
quatre chemins (The dog has four feet, but he cannot walk with them in 
four roads), Mr. Hunt is of opinion that ‘‘ this slave proverb in Hayti was 
a simple protest against being required to do too much” ; and most people 
would regard this as the obvious meaning. 

Two or three other examples may be cited from Mr. Bigelow’s list: 

rarette pas jamatn gagné ratson devant poule (The cockroach never 
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wins its cause when the chicken is judge). Mr. Hunt throws lig! 
West 


this by remarking that ** hens feed on cockroaches in th 


such an extent as to make the yolks of their eggs 
" 


more ol less bitter, just as our hens’ eggs are a 


by a similar course of feeding” ; and he ives the 
the proverb in the British West Indies : + Coek: 


pbetore fowl,” ** Cog kro i ebei sO drunk, h Mm neo 


= Whe Nh ¢ wkroach lathe dan . hi » nO ax TOW 


this saying to the slave’s condition does not need t 
is another, similar « t in ton 1 which ther 
Bon blane mourry, in f fy The good white 
The following is worth remembering Iyy all legis] 
of precedents vl Pres ifs) in istitutional 
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